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by some of the centennial observances of the present and 
past year. An observance of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of a distinguished man or woman 
cannot result in anything like the verdict of posterity. 
For fear of wounding the loving hearts of living kindred 
and friends nothing but praise can be permitted. ‘The 
devil’s advocate is not allowed to appear unless it may be 
as an opponent who takes no part in the celebration and 
sits in the seat of the scorner. One hundred years from 
the death of any eminent person is soon enough to look 
for the calm verdict of posterity. 


J 


Next month Dr. Wendte, with his band of Unitarian, 
Universalist, and other liberal pilgrims, will begin their 
glad journey to England, Germany, Hungary, and Italy, 
where they will join in efforts to unite pure religion and 
perfect liberty. While many others had a share inthe in- 
ception and development of the Liberal Congress, the 
success of it, at home and abroad, has been due to the 
energy, the passionate zeal, and peculiar adaptation to 
the work of the permanent secretary, Dr. Wendte. No 
other man could have given himself to the work in the 
same way or have brought similar things to pass with a 
progressive interest from the first meeting in London 
through the successive meetings in Amsterdam, Boston, 
Geneva, and Berlin. ‘The meeting in Germany will mean 
much to liberals of various schools, who will at Berlin 
meet each other for the first time in fraternal relations. 


Rd 


THE president and other officers and agents of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
are investigating the educational standards, financial 
resources, and scientific equipment of universities, col- 
leges, and medical schools. These investigations are, 
by many who are the subjects of them, regarded as in- 
quisitorial, impertinent, and injurious. Many who were 
not affected by them at first regarded them as a some- 
what autocratic use of power and opportunity. But 
some results of this scrutiny begin to appear in revela- 
tions which affect the public welfare in many ways. Any 
institution that professes to turn out scholars, lawyers, 
ministers, physicians, and other servants of the public, 
is bound to keep faith with its patrons and constituents. 
Whatever name it assumes, whether university, college, 
seminary, or school, it ought to have an equipment 
worthy of the name it bears and adequate to the ends 
proposed. Degrees should not be given that are not 
fairly descriptive or indicative of the accomplishments 
of those who receive them. For an institution of learning 
to make fame and money and to win students by false 
pretences is worse than any similar transaction in the 


business world. 
st 


THE churches have been under fire during the past 
few years, but the schools and colleges are now taking 
their turn. A curious difference, however, between the 
two classes of institutions is that the attack upon the 
colleges comes mainly from without, while the churches 
are criticised most sharply by their own servants and 
representatives. President Taft once made a casual re- 
mark in passing that the better class of young men are 
not now entering the ministry. ‘That may be true and it 
may not be. If the men of forty years ago were suddenly 
put back into pulpits next Sunday, it is by no means cer- 
tain that the congregations would find the change an 
improvement. There is one sign, however, of a falling 
off of courage and power in the ministry which we find 
in the new cry about the tyranny of rich men in the church. 
Wherever we have had occasion to test the complaint, 
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we have found the trouble to be in the timidity of the 
minister, and not in the arrogance of the parishioner. 
When Peter Cartwright was preaching in Kentucky and 
Andrew Jackson quietly took his seat among the wor- 
shippers, some one, thinking that Cartwright was too 
denunciatory in, his preaching, whispered to him that 
Andrew Jackson was in the audience. Whereupon the 
preacher exclaimed: ‘“‘I don’t care for Andrew Jackson. 
He is nothing but a man, and he will go to hell like any 
other man if he doesn’t repent.’’ Changing the style 
of address somewhat, any young man who enters the 
pulpit in the right spirit may face his audience with a 
similar fearlessness and win respect by doing so. 


Independence Day. 


The joy of Independence Day has departed. There 
are sports of many kinds, picnics, parades, and civic 
celebrations. The Declaration of Independence is read, 
bells are rung, cannon are fired, and with noise, tumult, 
and the setting off of rockets, Roman candles, and set 
pieces, the day goes on and comes to its noisy conclusion; 
but the joy of Independence Day has departed. Our 
Irish fellow-citizens, who nourish a grudge against Eng- 
land, make much of the holiday, but not in the spirit of 
the earlier inhabitants who cherished the memory of their 
grievances and their triumph over the Mother Country. 
Our fellow-citizens of the Latin tribes, with the Scandi- 
navians, Slavs, and other delegations from the east of 
Europe and the three continents, may rejoice in liberty 


-without always understanding it, and find the holiday 


one very much to their liking; but the spirit of Inde- 
pendence Day is not theirs. It is not England against 
which they rebel, but against hard conditions, social 
tyrannies, and the sway of monarchs striving to main- 
tain the ancient doctrine of the divine right of kings. 
Millions of Hebrews may rejoice on Independence Day; 
but not because the Declaration of Independence was 
signed, sealed, and delivered by members of the Con- 
tinental Congress with the subsequent fighting of the 
Revolutionary War. Their grievances and their de- 
liverance are of later date, and their rejoicing is over 
their escape from rapine, spoliation, and massacre in the 
land of their birth or of their recent ancestry. 

The genuine old-fashioned flavor of Independence Day 
is now a matter of memory only to the ancients, but to 
those who in childhood sat at the feet and listened to the 
stories of the men who were at Valley Forge, Yorktown, 
and Saratoga, or who listened to the tales of the women 
who heard the guns at Bunker Hill and the battle of 
Bennington the Fourth of July was a vivid reality. When 
the boys of that day fired their guns, pistols, and anvils, 
the noise suggested to them the roar of battle in the days 
when their fathers fought for liberty; and, when the boy 
shouldered his grandfather’s flintlock and pinned some 
strips of gold lace on his coat, he reproduced in imagina- 
tion the romance of the war, and was moved by the 
spirit of ’76. The Britisher, the Hessian, and the Red 
Indian were to him types of everything that was tyran- 
nical and hateful. They were typical characters, and 
had no relation in his mind to the Englishman whom 
he happened to know, or the German who in ’48 began to 
seek refuge in America, or even to the Red Indian with 
whom he paddled and hunted on friendly terms. 

When Dean Stanley was in this country, he attended 
a celebration in Salem, Mass., to commemorate the 
founding of the colony, and listened with great interest 
and delight to the various speeches in which the story was 
told. To him it was a refreshing novelty, coming as he 
did from a country where the beginnings of all their 
ancient towns were hidden in the mists of antiquity. Of 
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our towns and cities the story can be told from the be- 
ginning; even the names of the first settlers and the 
bounds of their habitations are preserved. If we were to 
classify our celebrations, we might think of one set as 
commemorating the birth and childhood of the nation, 
and the Fourth of July as the day when the nation came 
to its majority and assumed the duties and obligations 
of independence. In the minds of all who are descended 
from revolutionary ancestry the spirit of antagonism to 
England has been displaced by the resurrection of the 
older spirit of kinship. The Revolutionary War was 
“a slight unpleasantness’? between the members of a 
family who have too many interests in common to be 
long separated from one another by mutual antagonisms. 
The old Tory prayed that the British government “ might 
hang together,’’ and the Republican shouted ‘‘Amen,”’ 
in quite a different spirit from that which would move an 
American in London to-day to express a similar wish for 
the government of the Empire. 

When Mr. Blaine was abruptly challenged by an 
Englishman, in the presence of King Edward, then 
Prince of Wales, because of our ill-judged separation from 
the mother country, Mr. Blaine, with consummate tact, 
replied that, had George III. been like the Prince of 
Wales, the separation might not have happened. Had 
there been no Declaration of Independence and no war, 
the history of this continent would have been strangely 
unlike what it has been. Canada and our own country 
would have been one vast province from which slavery 
would have been banished, and with such a preponderance 
of power on this side of the ocean that England would 
have lost its supremacy. What will happen no one 
knows; but we venture to predict that before this genera- 
tion passes off the stage the English-speaking race, the 


world over, will be consolidated in such a way as to com- ° 


mand all nations to keep the peace, and with influence 
and authority sufficient to maintain it. 


Patriotism and Religion. 


The capacity for patriotism is fundamental in human 
character. It is one of the deeply-rooted instincts of 
our nature. ‘The sense of belonging to one’s own people, 
of having a land which is ours, is coupled with the capacity 
for loyalty which goes out to land and people. 

There is a natural satisfaction in the achievements of 
our country, in the place it holds among the nations of 
the earth, in its power and its greatness. A strong and 
wholesome pride associates itself with our sense of national 
greatness. The flag of one’s country, wherever seen, 
stirs feelings which have a distinctive character. 

But in these new years through which we are passing 
there is a significant development in American patriotism. 
Our love for America is rising to a new height. More than 
the love of our soil, our wealth, our national strength, 
we are coming to desire ardently the higher welfare of 
our land and our people. That which makes the vital 
strength of our people and that which makes this coun- 
try a land of plenty are too precious to be wasted. We 
fought England in 1812 because our ships were searched, 
and American citizens were seized as British subjects, 
and made to render military service to England. Our 
national life had been attacked and patriotism prompted 
the fight. Now tuberculosis takes away two hundred 
thousand of our people every year. It is an attack on 
our national life. Patriotism has awakened, and is 
prompting the fight against this enemy. Personal in- 
terest and humanitarian motives have been powerful 
incentives in the warfare against the “white plague,” 
but the sense of patriotism has been aroused to reinforce 
the fight, and is proving a mighty force. 
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It is significant that we are applying the term “‘con- 
servation”’ to national resources and to the vital force 
of the people. We have argued for years, and employed 
the methods of diplomacy, over the questions of our 
boundaries, in order to get the acknowledgment of what 
we believed to be our right to some square miles of forest. 
Our patriotic feelings are stirred when we know that such 
a question has been decided in accordance with our 
contention. But patriotism is becoming sensitive to the 
value of other square miles of forest which are an asset 
of the national life, patriotism is prompting the conser- 
vation of these national resources. 

In short, in the new development of thinking in America 
the patriotic spirit is moving on from its pride in the power 
of the navy, our influence with the nations, our wide 
boundaries, to the higher concern of the welfare of our 
people, the strengthening of our vital force by the care 
for health, the conditions under which men work, the 
relations of different classes such as employers and em- 
ployees. As these and other great problems have come 
to definite clearness in the minds of Americans, patriotism 
has awakened to take a part in their solution. 

During these same new years there is another movement 
which has been and is making rapid progress. The 
movement is in the religious life of America. ‘The time 
was when religion gave a great deal of attention to the 
life beyond the grave, to “the celestial country,” and 
men were urged to prepare for citizenship in that country. 
When a man has paid for his passage to another country, 
which is to be his home, the interests of the old home are 
likely to fall away. So religion gave comparatively 
little attention to the present life. The new movement 
in the religious life of America has shifted the emphasis 
from the future world to the present world. Religion is 
realizing that its task is here and now. ‘This movement 
for turning the impulses of religion to the service of 
humanity and human life is not confined to one denomina- 
tion or to a group of denominations: it has affected all 
denominations. A minister, prominent in one of the 
large orthodox denominations, recently said, “I have no 
interest in a religion which concerns itself with getting 
men into heaven. That is not the task of religion or of 
the church. God will take care of that. The work of 
the church is in this world. The service of religion is 
to the life that now is. Not only is the best way of pre- 
paring for the future life to live the present life as we 
ought, it is the only way that we can prepare. It is 
time for the church to turn its attention from heaven to 
earth and to give itself to the questions of the conditions 
under which men live, and the spirit in which they meet 
those conditions.” 

This man is not standing alone in this position. It 
expresses the change which is coming in the attitude of 
organized religion toward life. Religion is, as never 
before, preparing men for citizenship in this world. It is 
laying hold of the problems of human life, of the condi- 
tions under which men live and the relationships they 
bear between man and man and class and class. 

Thus patriotism and religion are, in the new develop- 
ment of American national life and American religious 
life, coming together to undertake a great task. Patriot- 
ism becoming less materialistic and more vital, and relig- 
ion becoming less ‘‘other-worldly” and more vital, are 
flowing more completely in the same channel. To recur 
to the fight against tuberculosis as an example, patriotism 
is a powerful incentive and religion is a powerful incentive. 
Patriotism and religion are rooted very deeply in human 
nature. When aroused, they are mighty motives. 
When they are combined, when we are impelled by both 
toward the same task, they become irresistible. To- 
gether they are in these present years accomplishing, 
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and together to a vastly larger degree they shall accom- 
plish, the task of making this nation wise and strong and 
healthful and righteous. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The Collegiate Church. 


In the course of the president’s address at the last 
annual meeting of the Association I made allusion to 
certain possible changes in our conception of the minis- 
terial office and function. The paragraph was intention- 
ally omitted from the copy of the address which was 
printed in the Register of June 9. I want now to print 
here what I then said, in the hope that my suggestions 
may provoke intelligent comment from my fellow workers 
who are interested in these matters. 

Has not the time come when we must revise our ideas 
about the duties and functions of ministers? Must not 
the ministry follow the changing habit of every other 
profession? [he general practitioner in medicine is 
gradually disappearing. When I was a boy, the family 
doctor attended to all the physical ills of the family, but 
now my physician calls in the specialist who is partic- 
ularly trained to treat the disease or organ which is under 
consideration. The same is true in the law. If I have 
need of the services of an attorney, he usually refers me 
to some comrade who can give me the special advice 
I need. We used to think of engineering as a profession, 
but now we must speak of civil engineers, mining engi- 
neers, electrical engineers, and the like. We may not 
like this readjustment, but we are forced by changing 
conditions to adapt ourselves to it. I am led, therefore, 
to raise the question whether the time has not come for 
similar differentiation and vocational training in the 
ministry. Shall we not study how to apply special apti- 
tudes to special tasks and to make wider use of panacilas 
gifts? 

The original theory of the Congregational minister was 
that of a man set apart for a lifelong settlement as the 
sole spiritual guide and moral teacher of a single town 
or parish. At first the ministerial function was regarded 
as essentially connected with such a settlement, and a 
minister without a parish had no professional standing 
and no legal rights. I do not need to point out how 
this original theory has been altered and expanded under 
the pressure of circumstances and the logic of events 
The sole authority of the Congregational minister was soon 
disputed by the rise of other sects and churches and the 
division of the community into diverse households of 
faith. The theory that the ministerial office could be 
discharged only by those ministers who were actually 
settled in parishes was overthrown by the ministers 
themselves, who insisted that their ordination as ministers 
was for life and not merely for the years in which they 
served a particular parish. The lifelong settlement 
gradually gave way before the changing habits of the 
people and has now, with rare exceptions, totally dis- 
appeared. 

The reasons for ministerial restlessness are not hard 
to find. One reason is the legitimate desire for more 
adequate remuneration. The pitifully small salaries 
paid by too many churches require that a self-respect- 
ing minister with a family dependent upon him should 
be constantly on the lookout for an opportunity to im- 
prove his financial condition. Another reason is that 
many churches have an insatiable and not altogether 
blameworthy desire for novelty, a change of direction 
or of impulse. A third reason is the necessarily inade- 
quate equipment of many ministers, a lack of resources 
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so that ,the ,intellectual7and spiritual supplies run low. 
No one of these reasons necessarily involves any reproach 
to ministers or parishes, but all of them add to the in- 
dictment against our present theory of the ministry. 

The fact is that the demands of our age upon the single 
minister of the single parish have become insupportable 
save by the rarest spirits. There are still a few remarkable 
ministers who are able to respond with reasonable effi- 
ciency to the modern requirements, and there are a few 
more whose special brilliancy in some one department 
of a minister’s many-chambered activity compounds for 
his shortcomings in other departments. But the great 
majority of ministers simply cannot be expected to 
measure up to the standards which compel success in the 
work of a modern church. It is too much to expect 
that a man can be all at once an intellectual leader, well 
versed in the learning of the schools and keeping abreast 
of advancing knowledge; a faithful and industrious 
pastor, quick to sympathize with all the various moods 
and caprices of the flock, ready to rejoice with those who 
are glad and to weep with those who weep; an inter- 
esting and inspiring preacher able to lift his hearers to 
higher levels of thought and conduct, to make truth 
clear and duty imperative; an expert in religious educa- 
tion, eager to guide the children into ways of right think- 
ing and living; a social leader, resourceful, tactful, popu- 
lar, able to be at ease in any company and conversant 
with all sorts and conditions of men; a skilful administra- 
tor, who can raise money, promote the business interests 
of a parish, and oversee its temporal concerns; an expert 
in charitable work, co-operating with all the agencies 
that make for the welfare of the community; a public- 
spirited citizen, intelligently active in the promotion of 
civic reforms and well informed about all public discus- 
sions and obligations. I have only begun to catalogue 
the duties of a modern minister, and yet it is enough to 
prove that it is impossible to expect any one man to meet 
all these requirements. The inevitable failure and the 
resulting friction imbitter many a faithful minister’s 
life even in positions sufficiently provided against the 
privations and physical hardships too many ministers 
must endure because of their inadequate or irregularly 
paidsstipend. 

What is the remedy? Is it not to be found in the 
gradual abandonment of our traditional theories of the 
ministerial office and the adoption of a conception of 
the ministry which will permit of our churches utilizing 
the diversities of gifts and operations for the advancement 
of a common cause? Must we not gradually take up the 
idea that, on the one hand, a single preacher can often 
serve two or three churches, and one director of religious 
education serve an entire conference, or one expert 
in philanthropy a whole group of churches, and, on the 
other hand, that a single church can and often should 
avail itself of the services of a group of ministers, each 
especially fitted by temperament and training for the 
efficient administration of some particular branch of the 
church’s work? Shall we not look forward to the work- 
ing out of the ideal of what some one has called “the 
collegiate church’? ? 

This change of conception obviously involves a corre- 
sponding change in our methods of preparation. Al- 
ready several Divinity Schools are adapting their courses 
to meet the new demand. 

Courses of study are outlined and recommended which 
lead (1) to the work of the regular pastorate, (2) to expert 
service in the province of religious education, (3) to em- 
ployment in the foreign field, (4) to work among our 
fellow-citizens of foreign birth and speech, (5) to social 
service under Christian auspices and in connection with 
institutional religion. Must not this process of differen- 
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tiation go on in all the schools which have heretofore 
carried on their work with the sole purpose of preparing 
their students for the pastoral and preaching functions? 

I cannot but believe that this change in the conception 
of the ministry and in the training for the ministry which 
such a change involves, will make the ministry more 
attractive to strong men.’ It is too often unattractive 
now because the minister seems to be in such a large 
measure confined to the limited round of relatively small 
functions. He must do so many things that he has no 
time to do any one of them thoroughly. Should he not 
be made to understand that henceforth he is to be trained 
as an expert in some particular field, that he is to employ 
his special aptitude in the ways where it can be most 
efficient, that he is to serve a whole fellowship, a whole 
community, along the lines in which he can be most 
useful? ‘That is an inspiring challenge, and its acceptance 
will mean the upbuilding of an efficient and happy min- 
istry and of our churches through that ministry. 

SAMUEL A. ELior. 
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Current Topics. 


THE high cost of production on the farms, owing to 
the increase in wages and the enhanced value of land, 
is set down as the chief reason for the swollen prices 
of the necessaries of life by the majority of the Senate 
Committee, which has been investigating the subject 
since last February, and which reported the result of 
its inquiry to the Senate last week. The committee 
expressly exonerates the tariff from any appreciable 
effect upon the advance upon the cost of living. The 
report shows that it costs 14.5 per cent. more to live than 
it did at the beginning of 1900; and the increases in the 
prices of various commodities are classified thus: farm 
products, 39.8; food, 19.7; lumber and building materials, 
19.6; miscellaneous goods, 14.7; clothing, 12; fuel and 
lighting, 6.9; furnishing goods, 5.3; metals and imple- 
ments, 3.6 per cent. The Democratic members of the 
committee are preparing a minority report which, it is 
predicted, will deal vigorously with the tariff as a stimu- 
lus to abnormal prices. 


PRINCE CHUN, the regent of China, last week denied 
the prayer for an immediate convocation of the pro- 
jected Chinese parliament, which had been presented to 
the imperial authorities by delegates to provincial as- 
semblies, with the backing of the most powerful commer- 
cial organizations and individual merchants of the empire. 
In rejecting the petition, the regent announced his inten- 
tion to adhere to the plan, announced a year ago, which 
provides for the establishment of a national legislative 
chamber nine years from now, on the ground that it 
will take at least a decade to prepare the people for the 
intricate duties of parliamentary life. Prince Chun’s 
decision will undoubtedly cause a wide-spread anti- 
dynastic agitation, but the signers of the petition and 
their sympathizers have pledged themselves to avoid 
drastic action, in view of the danger of foreign inter- 
vention in the event of an uprising against the reigning 
dynasty,—a peril which the conservative reformers are 
by no"“means ‘willing to risk. 

a 


Tue triumphant re-election of Porfirio Diaz as presi- 
dent of the Mexican republic was made a certainty by 
the receipt of the preliminary returns from the country 
at the beginning of the week. The election, however, 
took place amid a¥condition of [revolutionary ferment 
in many parts of the republic, and the border from 
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Cananea to Ciudad Porfirio Diaz was heavily guarded 
for fear of overt outbreaks against the authorities. 
Francisco I. Madeiro, the head of the ticket opposed to 
the re-election of General Diaz, was in jail at San Luis 
Potosi during the balloting, and his strength in the capi- 
tal was estimated at 20 per cent. of the total vote cast 
there. There is reason to believe, also, that the officers 
at many of the polling places, even in the City of Mexico, 
employed their authority in ways which would not meet 
with approval on this side of the frontier. Nevertheless, 
after every allowance has been made for possible irreg- 
ularities, it is apparent that the majority of the Mexican 
people believe in the efficacy of the rule of Diaz. 


wt 


THE recent revelation of the fact that the population 
of France continues to increase in a diminishing ratio has 
furnished the motive for several legislative projects, 
introduced in the chamber last week, which aim to stimu- 
late the birth-rate. One of these measures makes mar- 
riage obligatory upon all State employees who have 
reached the age of twenty-five; another imposes addi- 
tional military service upon bachelors who have reached 
the age of twenty-nine; yet another provides for the 
repeal of the law which requires the equal distribution of 
the estates of parents among the children. ‘The thrifty 
French property owner is unwilling to divide his prop- 
erty in too many parts, and thus cause its efficiency to 
dwindle. It is expected that the repeal of the existing 
law will remove one of the reasons for the disinclination 
of Frenchmen to raise large families. The problem of 
population in France, in view of the rapid increase of 
Germans across the border, is occupying more and more 
attention in the republic. 


wt 


THE controversy between Church and State is entering 
an acute phase in Spain, the traditional stronghold of 
Catholicism. Premier Canalejas announced last week 
that the Vatican’s reply to the recent representations 
by the government was unsatisfactory, and that the 
abandonment of the negotiations for a modus vivendi by 
a revision of the Concordat may be the result of the 
refusal of the papacy to separate the question of the 
recent royal decree authorizing the public display of 
emblems of worship by non-Catholics from the main 
issues of the discussion. ‘The Spanish ministry evidently 
regards the Roman rejoinder to its protest as an ulti- 
matum which will bring about the breaking off of nego- 
tiations on the larger question of the status of the Church 
in the kingdom, and is preparing to take drastic measures 
to enforce the royal decree, even at the risk of civil cori- 
flicts. The anti-Catholic organizations in the country 
are taking measures to meet with force any attempt by 
the Catholics to prevent the equalization of religious 
bodies by law. 

J 


THE explosive substances that underlie the outward 
surface of the peace of South-eastern Europe were indi- 
cated interestingly last week, when Greece and Rou- 
mania came to a sharp interchange of amenities because 
a Roumanian mail steamer had been attacked by a 
Greek mob in the harbor of Athens, the Piraeus. The 
government at Bucharest, jealous of the honor of its 
flag, promptly informed the Greek government that it 
must pay a money indemnity for the outrage, punish the 
rioters, and dismiss the prefect of the port dishonorably. 
A similar situation had arisen previously between Bul- 
garia and Greece because of an attack upon a Bulgarian 
mail steamer at the Piraeus. In the later instance, as 
in the preceding affair, the Greek government was quick 
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to see the merits of the complainant’s demands and a 
prompt acquiescence in the Roumanian proposals fol- 
lowed. ‘The alternative, in case the Greek ministry had 
not taken satisfactory action within eight days, was a 
possible declaration of war by Roumania. 


Brevities. 


What a terror that poor, struggling, dying Unitarian- 
ism is! 


The Elgin marbles in the British Museum ought cer- 
tainly to be restored to Athens and replaced on the Par- 
thenon. 


It is funny to hear Congregationalists in London and 
Chicago affirm that they stand on historic ground, and 
that Congregationalism cannot go into captivity to 
Unitarianism. 


A brevity must be brief and leave something to the 
memory and imagination of the reader. Correspond- 
ents sometimes forget this and criticise us on the supposi- 
tion that in three or four lines we have said all we know 
on a subject. 


While the conservative Congregationalists of England 
put up with the fellowship of Rev. R. J. Campbell, they 
wish it to be distinctly understood, as Dr. Horton says, 
that they are not “fed on the frugal fare or warmed by 
the chilly embers of Unitarianism.” ‘Chilly embers,”’ 
what are they? 


A girl has been excluded from the public schools of the 
District of Columbia because she has a one hundred and 
twenty-eighth part of African blood in her veins, her 
mother being a white woman. ‘There are millions of so- 
called white people in Europe and America who have as 
much negro blood as this poor victim. 


Edward Everett Hale Statue. 


It is proposed to erect a National Memorial to Edward 
Everett Hale in Boston, which was his birthplace and 
his home. 

The memorial is to be a portrait statue of heroic size, 
with appropriate pedestal, approaches, and surroundings. 
The illustration is of the first sketch in clay. 

The artist selected is Mr. Bela L. Pratt of Boston, 
whose work is familiar in connection with the embellish- 
ment of Memorial Hall at Harvard, of the State House 
and of the Public Library in Boston, of the National 
Cemetery at Andersonville, and of the Congressional 
Library. 

Several of the most eminent architects in the country 
have been consulted in regard to the approaches and 
surroundings. A site on Copley Square has been re- 
quested from the city of Boston. 

The statue represents Dr. Hale as he appeared in daily 
life on the streets of Washington and of Boston, and, 
though the inscription records his various paths of use- 
fulness, the statue is deliberately intended to commemorate 
him as a typical citizen and patriot. 

Dr. Hale’s public life began as a tutor in the Boston 
Latin School. It ended as Chaplain of the United States 
Senate. A clergyman by profession, the energy of this 
human dynamo, as Dr. Holmes styled him, could not 
be confined to the clerical calling. 

He was at various times a school teacher, a clergyman, 
an editor, a historical writer, a journalist, a story teller, 
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and in each capacity has left an enduring mark on Ameri- 
can life. 

Few men have had greater or better influence upon the 
young. ‘The associations of young people for uplift and 
clean living founded by him were bounded by no creed. 

Few men have loved their native land more ardently. 
The apostrophe to fatherland and flag in ‘‘’ The Man with- 
out a Country”’ will live by the side of the last words of 
Dr. Hale’s kinsman, Nathan Hale, “I only regret I have 
but one life to lose for my country.” 

A large sum will be necessary to carry out these plans. 

President Taft heads the list of subscribers which, it 
is hoped, will be as national in its scope as Dr. Hale was 
national in his service and usefulness. Subscriptions 
of large, or even of the smallest, sums are requested from 
everybody, including the children, whom he loved so well. 

Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co. of Boston have kindly 
consented to act as treasurers of the fund, and will forward 
a certificate of subscription to each contributor. 

Will you not LEND A HAND? 

Curtis Gui, Jr., Chairman, 
Francis H. RowLeEy, Secretary, 
For the Committee. 
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‘The inscriptions are to be: on the front,— 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
MAN OF LETTERS 
PREACHER OF THE GOSPEL 
PROPHET OF PEACE 
PATRIOT 


1822 1909 


on either side,— 


LOOK UP AND NOT DOWN 
LOOK FORWARD AND NOT BACK 
LOOK OUT: AND NOT IN 
LEND A HAND 


The Honorary Advisory Committee: the Hon. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Chairman; Dr. Lyman Abbott, New York 
City; Dr. James B. Angell, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Prof. 
Arlo Bates, Boston, Mass.; the Hon. Albert J. Bever- 
idge, Indianapolis, Ind.; the Hon. William J. Bryan, 
Lincoln, Neb.; President Nicholas M. Butler, New York 
City; Mr. George W. Cable, Northampton, Mass.; Mr. 
George O. Carpenter, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. Winston Church- 
ill, Cornish, N.H.; the Rev. Albert J. Coleman, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.;. the Rev. Robert Collyer, New York City; 
the Hon. Winthrop Murray Crane, Dalton, Mass.; the 
Hon. Albert B. Cummins, Des Moines, Ia.; the Hon. 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal.; the Hon. Eben S. 
Draper, Hopedale, Mass.; Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; the Rev. Thomas L. Eliot, Portland, Ore.; 
Mr. Arthur F. Estabrook, Boston, Mass.; the Hon. 
Bert M. Fernald, Augusta, Me.; the Hon. John F. 
Fitzgerald, Boston, Mass.; Mr. William P. Fowler, 
Boston, Mass.; the Hon. Robert B. Glenn, Raleigh, N.C.; 
Judge Robert Grant, Boston, Mass.; the Hon. Charles S. 
Hamlin, Boston, Mass.; the Hon. Charles E. Hughes, 
Albany, N.Y.; President David Starr Jordan, Stanford 
University, Cal.; President Harry Pratt Judson, Chicago, 
Ill.;* the Right Rev. William Lawrence, Boston, Mass.; 
the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, Nahant, Mass.; Judge 
Benjamin B. Lindsey, Denver, Col.; the Hon. Seth Low, 
New York City; President A. Lawrence Lowell, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; the Right Rev. Willard F. Mallalieu, 
Auburndale, Mass.; Judge Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, 
Md.; Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, Washington, D.C.; Mr. 
Frank E. Peabody, Boston, Mass.; the Rev. John C. 
Perkins, Portland, Me.; President Jacob’Gould Schur- 
man, Ithaca, N.Y.; Mr. Horace S. Sears, Boston, Mass.; 
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Mr. A. Shuman, Boston, Mass.; the Hon. Hoke Smith, 
Atlanta, Ga.; the Hon. Reed Smoot, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; the Rev. George A. Thayer, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Mr. John E. Thayer, Lancaster, Mass.; Mr. S. H. Tingley, 
Providence, R.I.; Prof. Henry Van Dyke, Princeton, 
N.J.; Dr. Booker T. Washington, Tuskegee, Ala.; the 
Hon. Henry Watterson, Louisville, Ky.; the Hon. W. B. 
Weeden, Providence, R.I.; Prof. Barrett Wendell, Boston, 
Mass.; the Hon. John Sharp Williams, Benton, Miss.; 
Mr. William Allen White, Emporia, Kan.; Mr. Owen 
Wister, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Executive Committee: the Hon. Curtis Guild, 
Jr., Chairman, 41 India Street, Boston, Mass.; Dr. 
Francis H. Rowley, Secretary, 45 Milk Street, Boston, 


Mass.; the Hon. Charles W. Clifford, New Bedford, 
Mass.; Mr. Charles A. Coolidge, Ames Building, Boston, 
Mass.; the Rev. Edward Cummings, 104 Irving Street, 


Cambridge, Mass.; the Rev. James De Normandie, 
45 Lambert Avenue, Roxbury, Mass.; the Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, 294 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.; 
President Harry A. Garfield, Williamstown, Mass.; 
Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Chief Justice Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court of Massachusetts, Springfield, Mass.; the 
Hon. Herbert Parker, Lancaster, Mass.; Mr. Wallace L. 
Pierce, Tremont and Beacon Streets, Boston, Mass.; Mr. 
William Howell Reed, 218 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 


Mass.; Mr. Henry B. Sawyer, 147 Milk Street, Boston, 
Mass.; Mr. C. Howard Walker, 15 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Whither. 


BY CAROLINE ELIZABETH MACGILL. 


Ye who have sought for the mansions, 
The place of your Lord’s abode, 

Ye who have toiled in the noon-day, 
And bent o’er the weary road; 


Ye who have asked with great longing 
Whither the highway doth bend, 

Ye who have sighed for the even, 
And sight of the sunset end; 


Know ye that God is a Gladness, 
That he is a Thirst, a Need, 

That he is a Living and Doing, 
That he is a Daily Meed. 


Know ye that God is a Hunger, 
And know ye that he is a Road, 
Know ye that Giving and Learning 
And Loving—that this is God. 


Jesus and the Unitarian. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


The little gray church lay nestled in a fold in the moors, 
the murmur of brown beck waters slipping past its lichened 
walls, the voices of eager winds calling through its open 
tower. Benignant mountain farms hovered about this 
sunny, upland valley. In olden days the Roman legion- 
aries had made over one their accustomed route of 
travel. Now the sheep grazed on the lower slopes, and 
wise-faced shepherd dogs drove their charges from field 
to field. 

The little church of the three lych gates held a treasure 
well worth the journey hither, for the genius of Burne- 
Jones and Rossetti glowed in its memorial windows. 
We had lingered disconsolately outside the closed and 
locked edifice, when a shadow fell across the pathway, 
and a high-bred English voice made courteous inquiry. 

The rector stood there,—-a slight, frail-looking man, 
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whose gentle face bore the stamp of pain, sweetness, and 
resignation. 

The big key turned in the lock, and we entered, to stand 
in ever-growing admiration and absorption before those 
compelling figures. The ritualist among us bowed 
before the altar, then sank for a moment on her knees. 
The boy—our young Southern friend—stood with up- 
lifted face and eager eyes, while his mentor, the professor, 
gazed at the central window with softened countenance, 
its melancholy sternness for a moment melting and 
passing away. 

“T like it, this little. sunny valley among the hills, 
where you can hear the winds talk, where God seems so 
near!’”’ ‘The rector smiled, and, turning to the speaker, 
said as softly, but with decision, ‘“You are a Unitarian!” 
A stir ran through the little group. The boy started with 
an unspoken question. Our kneeling friend rose with 
flushed face. 

“How did you know?” 

“Because you spoke with such perfect naturalness,” 
replied the rector. “I am not ignorant of Martineau 
and his confréres, and my own sister married a Unitarian 
preacher. You are good people, busy, kind, earnest, 
often self-sacrificing, but you are confirmed naturalists. 
You have no room for the supernatural.”’ 

“T hope I did not seem irreverent.”’ 

““God forbid!” cried the rector. “I consider you 
Unitarians the gentlefolk of religion. You are too 
courteous to be irreverent. I like you so well that I 
am always longing to give you points even against my- 
self. Take the case of our Lord, whom you regard as 
purely natural,—a highly perfected human being. If you 
did but- know it, you could get a hundred-fold more out 
of him, even on that basis, than you do. A little gen- 
uine hero-worship wouldn’t hurt you. I perceive a note 
of almost apology in some of your expressions concerning 
him. Why, one of the bravest and most stalwart of 
your American thinkers says in his noble verse, 


“Thou art still the Way.’ 


“Tf Jesus as man has shown the better way, it is enough 
cause to ring all the bells and proclaim the good news 
increasingly.” 

A little thrill swept the group. Over the sensitive 
face of our ritualist stole an almost apprehensive look, 
but the Unitarian said eamesthy, ‘I believe you are right, 
and I thank you.’ 

The rector smiled genially. ‘‘Perhaps I, too, am a 
naturalist in some ways. At any rate, I remember our 
Lord’s admonition to those who had seen him in the poor 
and the outcast suffering, and had ministered to them. 
It is so easy to say, ‘Lord! Lord!’ I must respect the 
doers of the word. Yes, I like you Unitarians because 
you obey. We on our side would better remember 
Matthew Arnold’s injunction, 


“Was Christ a man like us? 
Ah! let us try 
If we then, too, can be such men as he!’’’ 


On the long walk back, as we rested by the wayside, 
the boy began in his usual chivalrous fashion, ‘‘Would 
any one mind if we talked about what the rector said 
up in the church?” 

Our ritualist spoke up quickly, “You know I can’t 
separate myself from you dear people. Don’t mind me. 
It may pain a bit to stay in. It would pain more to stay 
out.” 

“Tt’s queer about things,’’ said the Universalist. ‘‘ The 
professor says he has no faith in organized religion, yet 
I have never known a more faithful soul.” 

“T have never known any one who seems to actually 
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revel more in her faith than this little Unitarian devotee,” 
said our ritualist, fondly. 

“But no one gives me more sympathy than you,’’ re- 
sponded the Unitarian, gratefully. ‘I can’t believe 
Jesus was Almighty God, as you do. But I love to kneel 
with you in these beautiful old churches and think my 
thoughts and pray my prayers and just rejoice with all 
my heart that Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners.”’ 

“T liked what the rector said about the joy bells,” 
mused the boy. “I feel uncomfortable because he in- 
timated we were apologetic,’’ went on the Unitarian. 
“TI once heard one of our ministers called ‘as good as 
orthodox,’ because he had spoken fervently of Christ. 
Now I have often talked with him and know his beliefs. 
He was certainly not orthodox.’ 

“Some of the most tender and beautiful hymns about 
Jesus have been written: by Unitarians,’’ remarked the 
professor. ‘Take his birth! What can compare with 
Sears’s immortal lyrics, ‘It came upon a mid-night clear,’ 
also ‘Calm on the listening ear of night.’ 

“As to the crucifixion I consider Dr. Hedges’ ‘It is 
finished! Man of sorrows’ a marvel of powerful and 
moving verse,—a true Good Friday hymn. ‘Then for 
inspiration to the Christian life consider Bowring’s 
splendid ‘In the cross of Christ I glory,’ also his ‘Watch- 
man, tell us of the night,’ Samuel Longfellow’s ‘Beneath 
the shadow of the cross,’ Furness’s ‘Feeble, helpless, 
how shall I,’ and James Freeman Clarke’s perfect ‘Dear 
Friend, whose presence in the house.’”’ 

“And you say you have no faith?” cried the Uni- 
tarian. 

“T have lost faith in the old theologies and have not 
as yet gained courage to trust myself to the new thought,” 
replied the professor, with a melancholy smile. “But 
I believe in God, and this Man of Nazareth as a product 
of humanity allures me. I live in a very conservative 
community, and teach in a college simply hide-bound in 
its devotion to evangelical dogma. Were I to announce 
my real beliefs, I should be considered a rank infidel.’’ 

“Tf Jesus were just a good man, why should you value 
him any more than any other good man?” said the 
ritualist earnestly, turning to the Unitarian. ‘‘Oh, 
I know you care for him! I sometimes think he is more to 
you than to me, with all my beliefs.”’ 

“TI can’t help caring for him, his personality draws me. 
He seems so absolutely the loving, all-abandoning Friend 
of mankind. I can admire other religious teachers, 
but he seems—ours. He makes me believe in myself 
so, in the powers of my own being. I believe he lived 
his life and died his death, victoriously, not because he 
had any unique help denied to ordinary mortals, but by 
faithfully and perfectly using the strength and the helps 
God gives as well to his feeblest child. 

“Tf I believed he conquered by supernatural aid, a 
great gulf arises at once between us, he is no longer an 
example, his advice would be a mockery. But, when I 
am weak, and tried, I say: ‘Jesus did this. He conquered 
through faithfulness to the light God also gives you. 
Oh, the inspiration of it! I feel as if I could do anything.” 

“The rector was right. We should be jubilant that 
we have a leader who makes us believe we are sons of 

in spite of our imperfections. When some one 

comes to us and says: ‘You possess a jewel in your own 
nature. God has given of himself to you. The Divine 
in you is still feeble. Cultivate it—be faithful to it as 
the Man of Nazareth was, and you shall know what it 
is to he a Child of the King.’ Can we love and honor too 

_ deeply the one who has shown us that? We have been 
_ afraid to express our love freely and naturally lest we 
considered ‘orthodox.’ We speak of Jesus as ‘still 
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the way.’ Would we not better walk the more con- 
sistently in that way before we even assume that a higher 
revelation still is awaiting? Has Christianity ever been 
really tried? ‘The rector’s word has made me think. We 
should ring the joybells, we liberals, and work, work, 
and strive to be, harder than ever.” 

Then the boy spoke, the light of a young crusader in 
his eyes. ‘‘I never could make anything out of the old 
scheme of salvation. But, if Jesus Christ was just a 
man, and loved me well enough to die for me, why, I 
could just fall down and adore him!” 

Boston, Mass. 


The Opportunity of the College Town Pulpit. 


BY HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


I have a few words to say to you this afternoon on the 
opportunity for missionary work which is open to us in 
the college towns, especially in those towns which are 
the seats of State universities. Here are gathered many 
hundreds of students,—more than five thousand at the 
University of Michigan, nearly as many at the Uni- 
versities of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Cali- 
fornia, and rapidly increasing numbers in less well-known 
institutions. These universities are by law prohibited 
from making provision for the religious life of their 
students, such provision as is to be found at Harvard 
or Yale, for instance. The students, therefore, are 
dependent upon the local churches for such stimulation 
and guidance in religious matters as they may receive 
during those years which so potently mould their thoughts 
and ideals. ‘Thus upon the churches located in these 
towns a double burden is placed. They must fulfil the 
ordinary purposes of a church to the permanent residents 
who constitute their membership, and they must minister 
to large numbers of young men and women who can 
contribute financially in but very slight degree, but who 
often need wise advice and friendship. 

There is no more significant movement on the part of 
several denominations during the last five years than 
their awakening to the religious needs of these great 
bodies of students and to the value of the college town 
as a strategic centre. Two years ago President Faunce 
wrote: ‘‘The Christian denominations of America are 
failing to realize the strategic importance of college towns 
and cities. Many a church is sending missionaries to 
the western frontier or to the Philippines, while it is doing 
nothing whatever for the thousands of students who 
frequently congregate in a single institution. Every 
pulpit in a college town should be filled by a man who can 
speak the vocabulary of his own generation. It is not 
needful that he shall be a great orator or scholar: it is 
needful that he shall not widen the chasm which so often 
exists between the pulpit and the class-room.” (Educa- 
tional Ideals of the Ministry, p. 645.) This criticism is 
rapidly losing its point in the face of present tendencies. 
Until recently, indeed, the denominations which have 
maintained church colleges have hesitated to put money 
into religious work at State University centres. The 
denominational colleges have jealously fought such 
expenditures, have harped upon the “godlessness” of 
State institutions, and upon the moral and religious 
hazard of sending boys and girls to them. ‘These de- 
nominational colleges have sought as far as possible to 
retain for themselves the educational funds of their re- 
spective bodies, and to hold their youth within their own 
walls; but the tide has been too strong for them. Al- 
most everywhere except in the North Atlantic States the 
State University is in the ascendency. Progressive men 
in many branches of the Christian Church are recogniz- 
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ing the fact, and are turning the energies of the educa- 
tional departments of their denominations to the de- 
velopment of religious work among the students at the 
State institutions. Even the Roman Catholic Church 
has adopted this new and significant policy. Thus at 
the University of Wisconsin and at Berkeley, Cal., 
beautiful and well-endowed Roman Catholic chapels 
have been erected close to the university campus, with 
a priest in charge whose work is solely with the students 
of that faith. Several Protestant churches have been 
engaged in this work for some years. At Madison, Wis., 
the Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, and Episcopalian 
churches, besides the Roman Catholic, employ “Uni- 
versity pastors,’’ so called, whose whole time is devoted 
to the student body. At Ann Arbor, Mich., the Bap- 
tist, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Christian bodies 
employ such men regularly, and the Methodists will 
have one next year. Recently the board of education 
of the Presbyterian Church has adopted a broad, vig- 
orous, progressive policy or work at the State Uni- 
versities. All this activity indicates the growing con- 
trol of the more liberal wings of these bodies, which is 
further evidenced by the increasing spirit of co-operation 
among the workers in this field. Three years ago there 
was started at Ann Arbor an “‘Interdenominational Con- 
ference of Church and Guild workers in State Universi- 
ties,’ -that we might take counsel together concerning 
our peculiar problems. At its third meeting in Madison, 
last February, men engaged in religious work at the seats 
of twelve State universities were present, representing 
eight Protestant denominations, and the work done at 
six more university towns was reported by letter. It 
is a pleasure to record that our Unitarian ministers have 
had part in this conference since its inception, and that 
one of them is now its vice-president. 

In this remarkable movement Unitarians have been 
pioneers. We were the first to plant churches in these 
towns, simply because they were University towns, ex- 
pressly to bring our message to the ears of eager young 
men and women. ‘The secretary of the Presbyterian 
board of education said to me, two months ago, “You 
Unitarians deserve the credit of being the first to see the 
opportunity in the college town.”’ It is very gratifying 
to have this fact recognized, but we must not let our sat- 
isfaction blind us to the need of increased efficiency and 
of an increased outlay of money in this field. I believe 
it is no exaggeration to say that in these college towns 
lies the greatest opportunity for constructive work now 
open to the churches of this country. One of the wisest 
observers of American students has said: ‘‘’These fields 
are dead ripe. The harvest is actually wasting. The 
State University fields have limitless moral and spiritual 
possibilities. The only limitation is among the leaders 
of the Christian forces directly responsible. The State 
Universities are the centres of moral and religious stress, 
strain, conflict, and tragedy.’ Here are literally thou- 
sands of young men and women, eager, idealistic, en- 
thusiastic, many of them seriously disturbed at the an- 
tagonism between modern science and philosophy and 
the traditional faiths in which they have been reared. 
Upon the local churches devolves the heavy responsi- 
bility of providing them with a new religious outlook, 
with a working philosophy of life. As they go out, year 
by year, to become leaders in ten thousand communities 
all over this land, they carry with them the ideals which 
will not only affect the churches of the communities 
to which they go, but which will be potent to mould the 
very life of our country. We must do our part in this 
work. We have in all of these universities boys and girls 
coming from Unitarian homes whom it is our duty to 
look after. We have also dozens or scores of students 
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whose rupture with their traditional beliefs has been com- 
plete, and who come to us asking for a religious faith 
which a rational being can hold without stultification. 
And among these students we shall find the best possible 
material for the recruiting of our ministry. If we have 
any message at all for modern America, if we have any 
gospel whatever of truth and righteousness, of peace and 
good will among men, here are the places to proclaim 
it, here are the great opportunities for making it effec- 
tive. 

What are the constructive agencies by which we may 
effectively present our message? We already have 
churches with long and honorable records in several 
of these college communities. If sufficient funds and 
enough properly qualified men were available, we could 
plant new churches to great advantage in other college 
towns where we now have none. But the churches al- 
ready established need to be strengthened for the work 
they are doing, that they may meet the constantly increas- 
ing demands upon them. Like all churches, they must 
root themselves in the life of the towns in which they are 
placed, they must gather a permanent and loyal body of 
supporters. In addition, they must touch and illuminate 
this ceaseless stream of young life which flows like a swell- 
ing river through the university. It is not an easy task 
to find ministers to do this work. In addition to the abil- 
ity to run an ordinary parish, they must be more than 
ordinarily sympathetic with youth. They must have 
sufficient qualifications as preachers to satisfy an un- 
usually varied and critical congregation. It is difficult 
to find the right man, especially with the small salaries 
these churches can pay. It is desirable that the salaries 
of the college town pulpits should be standardized without 
delay. Men of the type which we need in college towns 
might reasonably be paid a salary at the beginning of 
their ministry substantially equivalent to that of an as- 
sistant professor in the universities near which their 
churches are located, with the promise of gradual ad- 
vancement until the salary reached a standard equiva- 
lent to a full professor’s. That would be a fair rate of 
compensation, and it would mean not only increased 
comfort for our ministers, but increased efficiency as 
well, because it would enable them to entertain students 
more freely than is now possible, and thus to strengthen 
their personal hold upon the young people. 

We must recognize that these churches, in so far as 
they are doing work for students, are in a class by them- 
selves. In few instances can they be expected to bear 
the whole burden of this work alone. In almost every 
case they are doing work which is beyond the local 
strength,—work on behalf of the whole denomination. 
They are ministering to scores of young men and women 
who come in from all over the land, who can contribute 
little or nothing, and who presently go out again, leaving 
nothing behind them in the way of permanent growth for 
the local church which has served them. All that can 
properly be asked of the local church is that it shall in 
time become self-supporting so far as its permanent con- 
stituency is concerned. So far as it serves the student 
body it is doing a national work and must have national 
support. The “University pastors,’ the guild-houses, 
the other machinery maintained by the Baptists, the 
Congregationalists, the Presbyterians, for serving stu- 
dents, are provided by contributions from State or na- 
tional bodies. This situation has long been practically 
recognized by the American Unitarian Association, but 
it needs to be emphasized again and to be readjusted to 
present conditions. 

For it is no longer sufficient merely to maintain a church 
in a college community with the best minister that a 
modest salary can secure: our ministers to-day ought 
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to have other means to work with than those afforded by 
the ordinary church. It is entirely impracticable for us 
to maintain at the State universities a second full-fledged 
minister for the sole purpose of serving our student 
constituency, after the fashion of the ‘“‘university pastors,”’ 


so called, of other denominations, but our ministers in 


college towns ought to be given appropriations to employ 
student assistants. Thanks to the generosity of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, our church at Urbana, 
Iil., has had two such assistants since last January, and 
the system has proven a great success. Practically 
every one of our ministers in college towns wants a stu- 
dent assistant next year, and they ought to be provided. 
Furthermore, we ought seriously to undertake the pro- 
vision of guild-houses in connection with our churches 
as social headquarters for our students. Such houses 
have been established with great success by several 
denominations in a number of university towns in the 
Central West. They are centres for social life and for 
religious work, and the upper rooms are commonly rented 
out as lodgings, so that the students who room there form 
a resident group. To those familiar only with condi- 
tions at Harvard, such guild-houses may seem unnecessary 
or even undesirable, though, if I am not misinformed, 
the Catholics have seen the wisdom of establishing a 
Roman Catholic students’ club-house in Cambridge. 
Let me remind you, however, that conditions in the 
State universities are widely different from those which 
prevail in Cambridge, and that methods which would 
there be quite impracticable may elsewhere be eminently 
successful. The truth is that the conditions in each 
university town must be studied as an individual problem. 
At the State universities, there are generally no dormi- 
tories. The students room in lodging houses, and the 
girls often find it difficult to secure suitable and comfort- 
able quarters. In several university towns a house 
under the general control of the Unitarian church, ar- 
ranged for social gatherings downstairs, and as a girls’ 
dormitory above stairs, with a matron in charge, would 
prove a real blessing to the occupants and a most effective 
addition to our work. ‘This is not a theory: it has been 
practically worked out by the other churches, and sev- 
eral of our men are begging for the money to establish 
such guild-houses. With an expenditure of from $5,000 
to $10,000 in each of four or five college towns we could 
to-day, to great advantage, buy a suitable house for this 
purpose. This is an undertaking entirely beyond the 
means of our churches in these communities, and it is 


properly a national undertaking. Such a house, once 


given, could be made entirely self-supporting. Indeed, 
it would prove a partial endowment for educational 
work in connection with the church. Here is an interest- 
ing opportunity for the generosity of persons who desire 
to increase the efficiency of our churches at these strategic 
points. 

Whatever our opinion as to the wisdom of church 
endowments in general, we must come to a recognition 
of the desirability of endowment for our educational 
work. Other churches are now working on this basis. 
They are not endowing their local churches in college 
towns, but they are actively raising endowments for re- 
ligious work among the students in these centres. Uni- 
tarians may well do the same without delay. Indeed, 
we must do so if we are to deal effectively with the op- 
portunity before us. It is a matter not of attracting 
students from other churches, but of caring adequately 
for our own and for those who are drawn to us by natural 
attraction. 

Are we going to lay hold upon this great opportunity? 
Are we going to do our share in the work of moulding the 


_ faith and the ideals of the whole country for the next 
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generation? I believe that we only need to have our eyes 
opened to the opportunity, that we only need to have the 
call sounded in our ears, to rouse us to an effective and 
intelligent response to the challenge of this great field 
of service. 

Ann Arzpor, Mic. 


The Progressive League and Unitarianism. 


BY REV. W. A. VROOMAN. 


A remarkable movement under the leadership of Rev. 
R. J. Campbell of the City Temple, London, has during 
the past two years been developing in Great Britain. 
It arose out of the ‘““New Theology” controversy and 
now comprises over 6,000 members, organized into about 
150 branches of the Progressive League. It is growing 
with great rapidity and comprises people from many 
denominations, who retain their membership in their 
own churches. The League has organized headquarters 
in London and is employing organizers and sending out 
preachers to proclaim the gospel of liberal Christianity. 
It publishes a weekly paper, The Christian Commonwealth, 
edited by Mr. Albert Dawson, and having on its editorial 
board Rev. R. J. Campbell, Rev. K. C. Anderson, 
Rev. Stopford Brooke, Prof. ‘IT. K. Cheyne, Prof. L. P. 
Jacks, Rev. W. E. Orchard, Mr. Phillip Snowden, and 
others. This is called ‘The organ of the Progressive 
Movement in Religion and Social Ethics.’’ This move- 
ment presents many points of great interest to the Uni- 
tarian churches. In it many Unitarians are uniting 
with progressive men in the other churches for the ad- 
vancement of liberal Christianity. The leaders of this 
movement frankly repudiate orthodoxy, but, while affiliat- 
ing closely with Unitarianism, claim that in the past the 
Unitarian churches have represented an _ intellectual 
rather than a spiritual interpretation of religion. They 
desire in the Progressive League to make Liberal Chris- 
tianity a gospel of the spiritual life and of social service. 
They would baptize the truth-seeking intellect with 
Divine Love and Good Will. They seek a higher Uni- 
tarianism which shall preserve the Evangelical enthusi- 
asm of the best religious life. They would unite the 
mysticism of the saint with the culture of the scholar 
and the zeal of the socialist. The following utterances 
culled from addresses and sermons of the leaders of the 
League, and published in recent numbers of the Com- 
monwealih, will give a fair idea of their teaching — 

Orthodoxy dying. “Old Romanism and old Protestant- 
ism are both dying. Orthodoxy is rapidly sinking, and 
it seems that, rather than admit the fact, the captains 
and the officers will go down with the ship. . . . New shep- 
herds and leaders arise and draw an eager following. 
The young idealists are everywhere answering the call. 
Like every true and sincere call, it is a call to sacrifice, 
to warfare, to consecration. It challenges the chivalry 
of the rising generation.” (J. M. Lloyd Thomas.) 
“Dogmatic Christianity has got out of touch with and 
can no longer retain its hold upon the intellect and culture 
of the age, . . . the toiling masses throughout civilization 
have swung away from organized Christianity. The 
workingman can understand you if you tell him it is 
necessary for the community to abolish poverty, squalor, 
and greed in order that the individual soul may have 
fuller opportunity to rise to something great and beauti- 
ful. . . . This is simple and clear: it accords with all that 
is best in him and with the spirit of the mighty world- 
wide social movement which is bringing the toilers of all 
nations together in a new consciousness of solidarity. 
But he does not understand you when you come to him 
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with all the usual irrational assumptions of the creeds 
about the fall, the offended deity, the plan of salvation, 
and so on... . The intellectuals on the one hand and the 
masses on the other are more or less out of sympathy 
with Christianity as commonly presented.” (Rev. R. J. 
’ Campbell.) 

Liberal Christianity on Trial. “TViberal Christianity 
is on its trial to-day as never before: it must approve 
itself by the quality of its life, its essential spirituality, 
its revealing of the innermost, or it will fail as ecclesias- 
ticism has failed. The world has definitely repeated 
dogmatic Christianity. Now our time hascome. . . . Do 
not fall into the delusion that to expose the mistakes of 
the past is all that constitutes a gospel for the present: 
do not imagine that anything can compensate for the 
lack of personal religion. You must be great of soul; 
your challenge to the Church and the world must be 
backed up by a self-devotion, a beauty of life and char- 
acter, which is its own best evidence; you must not only 


be morally earnest, but spiritually exalted.” (Rev. R. J. 
Campbell.) 
Jesus. “Whatever else God may be, he must be the 


best that has been revealed in man; in this the character 
of Jesus appears to have been unsurpassed; in him hu- 
manity was divinity and divinity humanity consciously 
at one. ‘The goal of spiritual aspiration for all mankind 
is to attain to Jesus’ experience of oneness with God. 
The death of Jesus on the cross was not a divinely or- 
dained expedient for the redemption of the race, but the 
culmination of a life of sacrifice in the cause of truth 
and love. ‘The only sense in which Jesus died for sinners 
was that in which any son of God or martyr for truth 
and righteousness has died for the sake of his mission. 
Wherever this same spirit is seen at work in the world, 
we have the true atonement, the making one of man and 
man, and man and God, by the operation of love re- 
vealed in sacrifice.”” (Rev. R. J. Campbell.) 

“Tt is admitted now, on all hands, that the real Jesus 
is not found on the surface of the New ‘Testament. 
What we have there is the Messianist-Jesus of earlier 
Judaism, the Logos-Jesus of the Greeks, the apocalyptic 
Jesus of later Judaism.”’ (Rev. K. C. Anderson.) ‘If 
the real biography of Jesus could be written, I believe 
it would show him to have been a grander personality 
than orthodoxy, spite of all its official deification has 
conceived him. There is a glib and artificial way of 
saying ‘God’ which means less than the true way of 
saying ‘Man,’ and it may be that modern life cannot 
say ‘God’ with new seriousness until it has first learned 
to say ‘Man’ with a new reverence.” (Rev. J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas.) 

Christ in Man. ‘The Christ is God manifested in 
creation andin man. It is the ‘Light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world!’ He is the divine life 
in us all. He is as Paul calls him, the spirit of Life, or 
simply the Spirit. Jesus was this Christ, perfectly 
manifest in terms of a single human personality. He 
has not ceased to be the Christ. The Christ is the true 
self, the spiritual man, in every human being. Faith 
in Jesus awakens that Christ and gives him mastery over 
the flesh and the world... . The Christ-self in you is 
the Christ-self in me, the God-self, the eternal-self as 
contrasted with the poor, wretched, sinning, suffering 
self that is called you and me respectively. . . . What is 
wanted in every one of us is that the natural man should 
be displaced by the spiritual man, the lower self by the 
Christ-self.””. (Rev. R. J. Campbell.) ‘Only let it be 
understood that the Lord Jesus Christ is no mere histori- 
cal figure who lived long ago, nor is he a supernatural 
visitant from some supernatural realm who came once, 
and then departed, to come again at the end of the world. 
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He is the divine image at the centre of every man’s being; 
the Son of God that lies latent in every soul; ... the 
spiritual Ego that is the real self of every individual life, 
needing to be awakened to consciousness and power. 
To believe in the Lord Jesus Christ is equivalent to the 
intuitive recognition of this truth. ... We are one 
with the Infinite. We are channels of the one Divine 
Life, which calmly and silently, without haste and with- 
out rest, is carrying all things forward through their 
perfect processes to their perfect consummation. .. . Ifa 
man sees himself alone as important, he lives in hell, for 
selfishness is hell; .. . if he sees the One Life in many lives 
and is filled with trust and love towards it, he is in the 
kingdom of heaven. Man’s one hope of individual 
growth and ultimate freedom from all the evils of life 
lies in the development of the-Christ within him. When 
he can say with trust and confidence ‘I and my Father 
are one,’ he will be a Christ.” (Rev. K. C. Anderson.) 

“Some one may ask what I think the Eternal Christ 
of the heart to be, and my answer is, God. If God had 
not already been within man as another-than-self con- 
stituting his personality, Jesus would have meant noth- 
ing to us, and he could never have exerted his mighty in- 
fluence. Whether we call that the Holy Ghost or the 
Eternal Christ, Jesus has made man conscious of that 
within him. ‘This is why we say that Jesus is the measure 
of our humanity, the promise of what we are to be, not 
only in another state of experience, but here.” (Rev. 
W. EH. Orchard.) 

“Drawing all men to himself means conforming them 
to his likeness; it means the manifestation of their own 
hidden Christhood; it means the unfolding of the true 
spiritual self, the eternal Christ, in each and every one.” 
“Jesus is not the only divine fruit on the human tree. 
He is the first-born among many brethren. What he is 
that we are called to be, his divine sonship shall become 
ours also. Out of the travail of the human soul God is 
bringing forth the Christ-man for whom creation has 
waited long, and out of the discipline and anguish of 
every human life he is fashioning a son of God for whose 
habitation earth is too small and the heaven of heavens 
is not too large.” (Rev. R. J. Campbell.) “The Christ 
in you and the Christ in other men and the Christ in 
heaven are but different manifestations of one and the 
same universal life. It is only as a man realizes this 
that he emerges from this state of selfness, the state 
in which his own individual life is the centre of every- 
thing, to that state of love whose centre is everywhere 
and whose circumference is nowhere. The discovery 
of the hidden Christ in himself is man’s new birth. ‘This 
belief that Christ is in all men gives us a gospel of good 
news to all. Let us carry it with confidence as a lamp 
of God into the darkest places of the earth, carry it trust- 
fully amongst the most degraded.’”’ (Rev. T. Rhondda 
Williams.) 

Immanence and Incarnation. “‘ Now, the primary postu- 
late of the New Theology is the Immanence of God. A 
real religion needs a real God. We need some accept- 
ance as to the spiritual and unseen which can bear the 
weight of our superstructure of character and conduct 
and not fail us when we are face to face with the deeper 
problems of life... . Spirit is indisputable, and spirit is 
God, and God is love, and we are spirit and love and God, 
and underneath us are the everlasting arms and within us 
deep calleth unto deep... . Too long we have despised our- 
selves and forgotten what manner of men we were and are. 
Men and women have to be converted to the God that is 


in themselves. ... Popes and creeds and books have ob- 
sessed us. We have quoted the Reformation settlement 
too assiduously. ... But now having found God in human 


life, we make a very natural assumption that, just as 
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God is in our life, so is he in all life... . Given an Imma- 
nent God, all life becomes a unity forthwith. Before 
this magnificent social ideal down go all your national 
and racial and social barriers. One is your Father, even 
God, and all are ye brethren.”” (Rev. Donald Fraser.) 
“Tt means that the Divine Spirit does not merely descend 
and touch the surface of our life, as the atmosphere touches 
the surface of the lake. It is like the light that shines 
and diffuses itself through and through, and undulates 
back again to its own eternal source. As an enduring 
eddy in the pool, so is the soul of man, ‘of one substance’ 
with the Infinite Spirit. We believe, though no philos- 
ophy can adequately express how it is, that God is pres- 
ent in the very thought that thinks him, in the very will 
that wills him, in the very purity of heart that sees him, 
in the very love that adores him. It is one thing to say 
that Jesus is the summit of the divine revelation in his- 
tory, it is another to say that he is the sum of it.’”’ (Rev. 
J. M. Lloyd Thomas.) 

“From some such point of view as this the life of Jesus 
may be taken to disclose the inner intention of the uni- 
verse and the inner meaning of man. In accordance 
with our psychological way of expressing ourselves, we 
may speak of Jesus waking man to God, making the mind 
conscious of his. presence, rather than using such awk- 
ward terms as bringing God unto us. .. . Here is the full 
disclosure of that something which has never suffered 
man to rest on. any plane of his achievement, which 
always sows his heart with seeds of dissatisfaction, and 
remains, even in those who are wholly corrupt, an in- 
vineible core of purity and a perpetual protest against 
himself. ‘To hold, therefore, that Jesus is the measure 
of true humanity of what humanity shall be, of the in- 
destructible, divine centre of man, commissions us with 
a mighty Evangel.” (Rev. W. E. Orchard.) ‘Oh 
that we could get all men to see that manhood and Good- 
hood are not two distinct entities, but one and the same 
in different modes of being! To realize this would 
simplify all our thinking, dignify all our living, supply us 
with a glorious hope, and show us the goal of all our striv- 
ing. Faith in the Christhood of Jesus will lead to the 
manifestation of our own, and lift us to our eternal home 
in God.” (Rev. R. J. Campbell.) ‘If the immanentist 
principle is sound, then God is normally self-revealing 
in humanity; and, while he is present in some more 
abundantly than in others, he is not in Jesus supernor- 
mally or in a fashion qualitatively different from that in 
which he is present in humanity. . . . If the divinity of 
Jesus makes him most human, then divinity attaches to 
humanity as such. Jesus was more truly human than we 
are, therefore he was more truly divine. But to the degree 
that we are truly human, we must be truly divine. There 
would seem to be, for the ordinary mind, no escape from 
this conclusion. ... On the theory of the superhumanity 
of Jesus, it is impossible for us to have the mind and the 
spirit of Jesus; instead of this gospel there is offered to 
us the delusive hope of something which has been done 
for us, but which we can never appropriate, since it was 
done for us by one whose superhumanity puts him out 
of organic relation with our humanity. Here is laid 
bare the ultimate secret of the failure of so-called evan- 
gelical Christianity in the modern world.” (Rev. E. W. 
Lewis.) “Instead of recognizing that the divine pos- 
sibilities of humanity are revealed in Jesus, and leading 
men to trust in them, theology has lost itself in hopeless 
speculations about the relation of Jesus to Deity, has 
loaded the simplicity of Christian faith, which is a spon- 
taneous recognition of the divine in Jesus, with intellect- 
ual burdens not able to be borne, and rent the unity of 
faith with intolerable schisms. Jesus is explained as an 
intrusion into humanity rather than an evolution from 
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it, although this alone would account for the mighty 
spell he casts upon us all.”’ (Rev. W. E. Orchard.) 

Social Justice. “There rises again that new concern 
for man which was the first mark of the Christian relig- 
ion, for man as not merely physical or merely spiritual, 
but for undivided man. From the past and from the 
tomb there comes this figure of what humanity was meant 
to be and can be, and at the same hour there confronts 
him, creeping forth from our forgotten waste and under- 
life the man that civilization, with its competition, care- 
lessness, and cupidity is making. Here is the origin of 
the new sense of social sin. Jesus of Nazareth is making 
civilization feel extremely uncomfortable to-day; he 
points to our accumulated riches and cries, ‘Fool! what 
of your soul!’” (Rev. W. E. Orchard.) ‘‘Hence the 
League is not only a witness against outgrown theologi- 
cal forms, but is a positive gospel based upon the facts 
of life as we now know them, and upon the belief in the 
indwelling spirit in human nature. It is for that reason 
that we believe in a social service which means the pre- 
vention of poverty and the reconstruction of society.” 
(Rev. F. R. Swan.) ‘All sin may be described as sel- 
fishness in human relations. There is no sin against 
God which is not in some form or other a sin against the 
true life of man. Salvation consists in turning from sin 
and becoming a savior. Every man must work out 
his own salvation, but no man is left to work it out alone: 
all the love in the universe is on his side, and the spirit 
of God is forth-poured within him in response to the 
prayer of faith and supplies all needful assistance. But 
no true follower of Jesus could ever want a salvation 
consistent with the continuing loss or pain of any fellow- 
creature: the truly spiritual man is the man who finds 
his life in losing it in the cause of human well-being.’’ 
(Rev. R. J. Campbell.) ‘The object of the League is to 
work for a social and economic reconstruction of society, 
which shall secure the fullest opportunities and the most 
favorable environment for individual development, and 
shall have for its goal co-operation for life instead of 
competition for existence.’’ (Constitution.) 

These extracts will serve to give a fair outline of the 
gospel proclaimed by the Progressive League. To Uni- 
tarians it should prove peculiarly interesting as pre- 
senting so many points of identity with the message 
delivered by the great Unitarian leaders. Little wonder 
that these men are ostracised by the old-line ecclesiasti- 
cal corporations and denounced as no better than Uni- 
tarians and infidels. History is repeating itself. 

WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Prayer. 


O Thou who speakest in the silence and in the stillness 
enterest into the hearts of men, thou whom we so often 
forget, neglecting thy word and turning away from thy 
spirit, we would learn to keep our souls ever open to thy 
whisperings and to feel the touch of thy solemn presence 
in the midst of all our labor and our rest, our anxious 
care and our quiet joy. God, forgive us if we have ap- 
proached thy temple and opened our lips to worship thee 
without reverence of spirit. Make us deeply to feel how 
vain it is to speak thy name or to sing songs of praise if 
the inward man be not bowed before thee and the inward 
spirit strive not to mount up to the pure air of thy heaven. 
Save us from the vain pretence of observance without 
worship and outward profession without inward con- 
trition and devoutness of heart. Let us not be too 
greatly disturbed by the commotions and strifes of the 
passing time, but may our spirits dwell with thee in those 
still depths of the eternal life where there is calm and 
peace for ever and ever. Amen.—Rev, R. A. Armstrong. 
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English Poems.* 


The University of Chicago Press sends 
out a series of four volumes, edited by Dr. 
Walter C. Bronson of Brown University, 
which is intended to supply college classes 
with a collection of poems to illustrate 
the rise, growth, and decline of schools of 
poetry, as well as the different phases of the 
work of the greater poets. The first volume 
of the series is not yet available, but the 
divisions of ‘‘ The Elizabethan Age and the 
Puritan Period,’’ ‘‘’ The Restoration and the 
Kighteenth Century,’ and ‘‘ The Nineteenth 
Century”’ find full representation. In the 
second volume the problem was to represent 
adequately the poetic fertility of the period, 
and yet leave space enough for Spenser, 
Shakespere, and Milton. ‘Two-fifths of the 
book was finally given to the three, and three- 
fifths to some sixty of the minor poets. 
That allows, the book being of substantial 
size, for some thirty-four of Herrick’s poems, 
nearly a score from Ben Jonson, with a very 
respectable number from George Herbert, 
William Drummond, and others. The plan 
does not include, of course, dramatic litera- 
ture, so that the lover of Elizabethan lyric 
poetry may feel well satisfied. So much 
of the significant poetry of the Restoration 
and the eighteenth century consists of long, 
reflective, satiric, or descriptive works that 
it has been necessary to include a good many 
extracts in which care has been taken to 
choose detachable passages that are both 
complete and representative. Here the 
minor poets give variety and contrast. In 
the preparation of the volume that illustrates 
the poets of the nineteenth century, authors 
and poems have been chosen both for their 
merit and for their significance in the his- 
tory of English literature. The bulk of the 
book is made up of entire poems, and the 
editor has done his work with good taste 
and due consideration for the needs of stu- 
dents, making the series not therefore less 
available for the general reader. ‘The vol- 
umes have each some eighty or ninety pages 
of fine print notes, in which interesting infor- 
mation, significant comparisons, or suggestive 
comment may be found. 


A Lire For A Lire. By Robert Herrick. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.—Mr. Herrick’s novels may differ 
widely in substance, but they are sure to 
seize a present, vital interest and to reflect, 
as he sees it, the life of to-day. The con- 
flict of forces that meet in the industrial, the 
financial, and the social world shake his new 
book from its beginning, and, caught in the 
machinery of civilization, he sees human lives 
ground to dusty ruin. Tragedy is in the 
air, and the story proceeds, in the experi- 
ences of the central character, through the 
stages of perception, renunciation, and an 
acceptance of consequences. The cataclysm 
comes when the city is stripped by fire and 
the people united for a brief space in a com- 
mon lot. ‘‘At sucha time it is not the beast, 
but the man, that emerges,’’ says Venable 
in the story, ‘‘and it is always the little 
unknown ones—submerged and ignored in 
the clamorous days of self-seeking—who 


*ENGLIsH Poems. Edited by Walter C. Bronson, Litt. D. 
Chicago: the University of Chicago Press. 
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show most of the divine power.” Hugh 
Grant’s life was one long defeat, a spirit at 
war with circumstance; but he died in the 
faith that his dream could come to be reality, 
that it can yet be lived even in the streets 
of the city; and the conclusion of it all is 
that ‘“‘the great end cannot come through 
political action, by theory or programme, by 
any division of the spoils, any readjustment 
of laws, but only by Will,—the individual 
good will to renounce, working against the 
evil will to possess.’’ Mr. Herrick has de- 
veloped his story by illustration of his 
thought rather than by incident, and his 
book must be considered as something other 
than a novel. 


THE SENSITIVE CHILD. By Kate Whiting 
Patch. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 
75 cents net.—The death of Kate Whiting 
Patch ended too soon a life that was filled 
with eager, helpful service of others, deep 
thoughts on high themes, and lovely imagin- 
ings of beauty andart. It wasshe who wrote 
the poem, ‘“‘My Rosary,”’ which might well 
be as much a part of the furnishing of bed- 
rooms as is ‘‘Sleep sweetly in this quiet 
room,’’ at the Isles of Shoals. Lest every 
reader may not have it at hand, we take this 
chance to quote it entire. 


The nun within the convent walls 
Kneels in her narrow cell to pray; 
Her blessed beads she telleth o’er,— 
A prayer for each at close of day. 

I, too, must pray; but, ah! for me 
There is a different rosary. 


I keep it close about my heart— 

Not precious stone or carved bead 
Linked each to each,—not such a one 
Demands of me my simple creed; 
But, for each bead, in place I see 

A dear loved face—my rosary. 


Dear faces carved in loving thought: 
When each still night I kneel to pray, 
Or when my heart all silently 

Murmurs its prayers throughout the day 
I tell my beads, and ask that He 

Bless each one in my rosary. 


This book, The Sensitive Child, is a con- 
tribution to the solution of the problems 
of the modern mother. It is not about the 
“touchy”’ child, but about the little being 
so alive to the world about him that, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, he responds to its 
demands, sometimes at the expense of his 
nervous organization. The mysteries of 
birth and death, the wise sympathy of a 
mother heart, the conquest of the shadow 
of fear, and the delight of a small boy’s 
first possession of a little room indisputably 
his own,—these are the subjects of the 
chapters which convey genuine help to those 
who wish to guide children rightly. The 
spirit is most loving and gentle, and the in- 
sight into child nature is the insight of love 
grown into wisdom. 


THE EDUCATION OF UNCLE PauL. By 
Algernon Blackwood. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co.—Things that are possible are 
not always probable, and that which is prob- 
able is often prosaic and uninteresting. The 
author of this record of experience leads us 
up to the very verge of possibility into the 
world of imagination where the boundary 
lines between fact and fancy, body and soul, 
are almost obliterated. A sturdy English 
adventurer, who has made his fortune in the 
wild lands of Western America, returns to 
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his home in England where his sister lives 
with a swarm of children and animals. They 
live in a paradise of trees and flowers. At 
first he locks up his thoughts and plays the 
part of areserved stranger; but the children, 
who are full of romantic ideas, see through 
his pretence and make their assault upon 
the real man, who, in their hands, becomes a 
child, entering into all their fairy and fan- 
tastic ‘‘adventures’”’ of which he becomes 
the recorder. The result is a series of fairy 
tales and imaginations which remind us of 
Kipling’s best, of Hans Andersen, and Grimm. 
As the story goes, this stern-faced man of 
the world becomes a successful author, who 
is drawn by sympathy for a woman in Lon- 
don into work for the salvation of boys. 
The plan and-spirit of the work and the suc- 
cess -with which the scheme of education 
is carried out by the children make the book 
entirely original and interesting. A chapter 
of romance in real life seems to be indicated 
as a sequel to what we have. 
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AN AMERICAN BaBy AsBrRoAp. By Mrs. 
Charles N. Crewdson. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50.—While the American 
baby may be the leading character in this 
story of European travel, his pretty young 
chaperon, who takes him from London to 
find his mother in Egypt, with interesting 
stays at Oberammergau and elsewhere, is a 
close second. She meets her fate on the 
journey, and the complications that ensue 
from the fact that she is travelling alone with 
a baby and its nurse, added to her own mis- 
chievous disposition and the wilful self-asser- 
tiveness of the baby, make up a lively light- 
weight story, of which the end is to be 


| guessed. 


A DasH FOR THE POLE. By William 
Lyon Phelps. Boston: The Ball Publishing 
Company. 75 cents.—Perhaps the best in- 
troduction to any notice of this book is to 
give the writer the honorary title proudly 
printed on the title-page, Ehrenmitglied 
des Ananias-Klubes. One may imagine the 
mirth with which these astonishing records 
were received by the New Haven Choral 
Union, and, if the story was accompanied 
then by the present illustrations, the fun 
was, doubtless, fast and furious. The story 
gives decided variety to tales of arctic ex- 
ploration. 


LittLe Miss Fates. By Emilie Benson 
Knipe and Alden Arthur Knipe. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25.—How little 
John Fales—who was a girl and not a boy 
at all—did honor to her name and accom- 
plished a great work, partly by luck, but 
more by pluck and wit, is the story which 
these writers have told with clever construc- 
tion and pleasing incident. It is written for 
readers from ten to fourteen, says the book 
cover, but older children may enjoy it quite 
as much. 


THE TwistED Foor. By Henry Milner 
Rideout. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.20 net.—The Malay Islands make 
a good setting for a story of mystery and 
adventure, but the love interest is thor- 
oughly American and rapid. Mr. Rideout is 
a vigorous writer who wastes no words, and 
the story swings itself from one exciting 
situation to another. The interest is well 
sustained. The illustrations by G. C. Wid- 


/ner are decidedly effective. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE SOUTH. By Will Wal- 
lace Harney. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
$1.50.—A presentation of Southern life, 
not by formal dissertation, but by stories 
and poems. ‘The stories occupy about one 
hundred and fifty pages and the poems 
seventy pages. The author is a newspaper 
man, and his work has the variety of interest 
and alertness of style that come of his training. 
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Miscellaneous. 


After the publication of ‘‘A Dunnet Shep- 
herdess”’ in the Atlantic for December, 1899, 
and its subsequent appearance in a volume of 
collected stories, Miss Jewett received many 
appeals to bring William Blackett’s life- 
long love of Esther Hight, ‘‘the shepherdess”’ 
who had given the better part of her days to 
the care of her stricken mother, to a happy 
termination. The story of ‘“William’s 
Wedding”’ was written, but the manuscript 
was mislaid, and has only just been published 
in the July Aidlantic. 


In place of farther review of Milton Reed’s 
thoughtful affirmations in his book The Sea 
of Faith, we hope to present to our readers 
from time to time some of its clear-sighted 
conclusions in their original form. Mr. 
Reed has no fear that the world will become 
irreligious, although he foresees that many 
religious institutions have unquestionably 
before them great, inevitable changes. 
“The nobler faith will be with those who 
open all the windows of the souls to the light,”’ 
and Mr. Reed helps to a coming of the 
brighter day by his ready acceptance of 
truth, however it may dawn, and his assur- 
ance that, whatever passes, faith remains. 
His book is published by the American 
Unitarian Association, price 80 cents. 


Mr. Francis H. Allen, co-editor with Brad- 
ford Torrey of Thoreau’s Journal, has selected 
from its fourteen volumes such interesting 
bird notes as have intrinsic value, either 
literary or scientific, apart from their immedi- 
ate context, and these are published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co., $1.75 net. Many 
readers and students will doubtless be glad 
to have the notes arranged systematically 
in a single volume. Thoreau was not, of 
course, an expert ornithologist,—for that he 
lacked present-day helps to study and observa- 
tion, as well as the instincts of the specialist, — 
but Mr. Allen says that,as a matter of fact, 
Thoreau seems to have seen things pretty 
accurately, when he saw them at all. The 
reader who would make an exact study of the 
poet-naturalist as an ornithologist, taking 
into account his mistakes as well as his dis- 
coveries, is bidden to go to the Journal 
itself, with its completer records. The notes 
in this form are a most interesting addition 
to available books about birds. 


Among the spring publications of Thomas 
B. Mosher of Portland we note the reprint- 
ing of George Meredith’s beautiful poem, 
Love in the Valley, of which Trevelyan wrote: 
“Tt is the finest expression he has found for 
unadulterated joy in the beauty and vitality 
of earth. In the face of this poem, as no- 
where else in Mr. Meredith’s enchanted 
woods, criticism drops its weapons. One 
can only be thankful that so great an inspira- 
tion has been clothed in a form so nearly 
perfect.’’ It is the best-loved of all Mere- 
dith’s poems. This edition is particularly 
interesting in that it presents both the earlier 
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and the later versions, separated from each 
other by twenty-seven years. One must 
compare them line by line in order to appre- 
ciate the changes made in such stanzas as 
have been retained or the added depth and 
power of the later additions. Another of 
Mosher’s new books completes the issue 
of Henley’s poems, now in four volumes, the 
set selling for $2. These cover all that 
Henley saw fit to include in his revised col- 
lection. Besides the title poem we have here 
“ The Song of the Sword”’ and “ Bric-a-Brac,” 
ending with thepoe m which we recently 
printed in full, 


“What is to come we know not. 
know 
That what has been was good.”’ 


But we 


Henley’s poems are better known each year, 
They turn up continually in unexpected 
corners of newspapers, and editors of Notes 
and Queries departments learn that they 
seem to haunt the public consciousness, even 
when they are but dimly remembered. 


Magazines. 


July Hampton’s represents light summer 
reading, sound quality, and first-class ma- 
terial. In this issue Commander Peary de- 
tails his day by day marches across the 
polar ice. The second act of ‘‘Chantecler”’ 
upholds the promise of the brilliant first 
act of Rostand’s masterpiece. Charles 
Edward Russell continues his onslaught 
against the Southern Pacific Railway, and 
in this number tells of the brutal murder of 
settlers at Mussel Slough. Rheta Childe 
Dorr has an article on remaking the health 
of our school children. This work appeals 
strongly to parents and school teachers. 
“Speed Kings,’”” by Edward L. Fox, is a 
snappy, brilliant, dashing write-up of the 
great automobile drivers of the country and 
their terrible risks of life to cut down the 
records. Arthur Stringer begins, in ‘‘ The 
Secret Code,” a sensational new series. 
“The Watch Dog,” by P. H. Wodehouse, is 
a humorous story about a man, a girl, an 
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The Right Uses of Fear 


BY 
Rey. BENJAMIN A. GOODRIDGE 


“In this world, where dangers abound, we 
ought to recognize fear as one of our very good 
friends. From the cradle to the grave it is our 
daily teacher, guardian, and guide.’”’ Fear of 
disease, accidents, crime, war, pestilence, has led 
to precautionary measures and to moral as well 
as material advancement. ‘‘Reasonable fear is 
the gift of God to his children. It keeps us in 
mind of our limitations. It gives us a lively 
realization of the consequences of disobedience.”’ 
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English Lord, a butler, and a_ bulldog. 
“Wis Wife and his Work,’ by Rupert 
Hughes, deals with the fundamental facts 
of married life. “‘Excess Baggage,’ by 
Bruce Farson, is a baseball story, said to 
be founded on fact. ‘Alderman Murphy’s 
Conversion’? humorously swings upon the 
entrance of women into politics, and ‘‘ The 
Last of his Family’”’ is the story of an Ameri- 
can girl abroad wooed by an Italian count. 
There is an excellent department of person- 
alities. 


SOGIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


9 bae Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 
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(READY JUNE 1) 


Popular Recreation and 
Public Morality 
By Luther H. Gulick, M.D. 


Chairman of the Playground Extension Come. 
mittee of the Russell Sage Foundation 


“The things we do, when we do what we 
please, are vitally related not only to health, 
but also to morality and the whole development 
of the finer self.” This sentence from Dr. 
Gulick’s ‘Popular Recreation and Public 
Morality” gives its viewpoint. Recreation is 
necessary for moral and spiritual well being. 
A daily life in which there is no time for play 
prepares the way for serious moral evil. Hith- 
erto Americans have thought only of work and 
have neglected the higher liveliness of the 
spirit, and now we are reaping the fruits of 
this one-sided development. We must equip 
our children for play as well as for work, and 
teach them how to enjoy sound and healthful 
amusements if we would have them grow up 
to be clean and wholesome men and women. 
Right recreation is the well-spring of public 


morality. 
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ihe Asewer. 


If I should drop a wireless line 
To fishes in the brook, 

Inviting them to come and dine, 
I wonder how they’d look? 


I think, myself, they’d look surprised, 
And say, “We'll come at eight, 
If on the wireless line you’ll put 
A little hookless bait!” 
—Blanche Elizabeth Wade, in the Churchman. 


When Persis and Priscilla ran Away. 


BY E. E. M. 


There was no make-believe in the plans 
of Persis and Priscilla this time. For two 
days life had been overcast with clouds. 
In the first place Cousin Jennie had not 
come for her week’s visit, and Aunt Hannah 
had. Cousin Jennie was jolly and liked little 
girls, but Aunt Hannah always looked as- 
tonished at something, and said that little 
girls mustn’t make her head ache. So there 
you are! Then again the new frocks 
grandma had sent were not bright, plaid 
gingham, like Anna Davis’s, but white with 
a little blue sprig; and they had worn blue 
and blue and blue until they were tired of 
it. So there you are again! Then mother 
didn’t like white mice, and father couldn’t 
afford to buy them a Shetland pony, and Katie 
said that ginger cakes need no frosting, and 
Farmer Hastings down the road had sold 
his new calf. That settled it. They de- 
cided to run away, and, asI said in the be- 
ginning, there was no make-believe about it. 

Their spirits rose when they thought how 
the family would miss them. Aunt Hannah 
would probably tear her hair, and mother 
would regret her slanderous remarks about 
white mice. However, if people can’t stand 
ill-treatment, they can’t, and there’s an 
end of it. 

Persis and Priscilla were always allowed 
to carry an eleven o’clock luncheon when 
they were going to be out in the wood-lot 
or over in the blueberry pasture. Usually 
Katie put it up for them. To-day they 
filled for themselves the little brown basket 
with butter thins, and they took, though 
scornfully, a few of the unfrosted ginger 
cakes and a good handful of salted almonds. 
Persis had ten cents and Priscilla had ten 
cents, but they would need, of course, more 
money than that, so they decided to take 
the two crockery banks that held the very, 
very few pennies they had been able to save 
out of their weekly allowance. Fortunately 
there had been some outside contributions, 
and all together they made a very respect- 
able jingle. Persis’s bank was in the shape 
of alion, and Priscilla’s bank was in the shape 
of a lamb; but they were just the same size, 
and one was about as full as the other. 

They went as far as the hedge, but things 
seemed unfinished and they stopped. 

““Mother may wonder why we didn’t kiss 
her good-bye,” said Persis, half repenting. 

“Yes, let’s!”’ agreed Priscilla. 

“Tf we kiss everybody good-bye,” said 
Persis, thoughtfully, ‘‘they’ll remember it 
afterwards and be all the sorrier.’”’ 

“Yes, let’s!”’ said Priscilla again. 
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stretched out on the sewing table, and “Aunt 
Hannah was saying something about gores. 
When Aunt Hannah saw them, she spoke 
quickly ,— 

“‘T declare, there are those children again.” 

Mother stopped her work, and said,— 

“Did you want something, children?”’ 

“We thought we’d kiss you good-bye.” 

“Bless your dear hearts,’ said mother, 
lovingly; and she stooped to the little faces 
held up to her. Aunt Hannah broke in:— 

“There, run along now. Don’t you see 
your mother is busy?” It was the tone 
more than the words that hardened the 
hearts just beginning to soften and strength- 
ened their wavering purpose. 

Through the kitchen they hurried, re- 
gardless of Katie’s laughing exclamation,— 

“T thought you'd be able to get away with 
my ginger cakes!”’ 

Red with wrath, as much as from hurry- 
ing, they soon found themselves at the top of 
the hill. 

“T was going to kiss Katie good-bye,” said 
Persis, bitterly, ‘‘but I wouldn’t kiss her 
good-bye nowany more than I’d kiss—dirt!”’ 

“And I was going to kiss her good-bye, 
too,’’ echoed Priscilla, ‘‘and I wouldn’t kiss 
her good-bye now if she made millions and 
millions of frosted cakes, sponge or fruit 
or chocolate or any old kind.” 

Their indignation carried them swiftly 
down the road, but before they reached Four 
Corners they began to enjoy the adventure. 
As they were talking of the delights of a gypsy 
life, Farmer Hastings came up behind them, 
driving old Charlie on his way to the mill. 
When he asked them if they wanted a ride, 
they found it convenient to forget all about 
his ill-treated calf, and climbed up into the 
rickety wagon with joy. He supposed they 
were going to see their best friend, Anna 
Davis, and took it for granted that they 
wished to be left when they came to the road 
down which he must turn to go to the mill. 

“That was a fine ride,’’ said Persis, as they 
took a turn through the pasture to avoid 
the Davis house. 

“Tf Anna sees us, she’ll want to go too, 
or else she’ll tell,’ commented Priscilla, as 
they climbed a stone wall to shorten the 
walk. 

It was not until then that they remem- 
bered they had left the brown basket in 
Farmer Hastings’s wagon. 

“Never mind,” said Persis, cheerfully, 
as they trudged on. ‘‘The basket is safe 
enough, and it will be all the more fun to 
ask at houses.” 

“TLet’s ask now,” urged Priscilla. So when 
they came to a large, comfortable-looking 
farm-house, they went up to the broad side 
door, where an old lady was shelling peas, 
and asked for a glass of milk. 

“All the milk you want, my babies,’ she 
said; but she asked so many embarrassing 
questions that they decided to go nowhere 
else until they were farther from home, 
where people had never heard of ‘‘ the Put- 
nam twins,’’? and they didn’t like to be 
called babies. 

In the mean time it had been growing hotter 
and hotter. The road was dusty and their 
feet dragged. They didn’t feel like talk- 
ing, and neither one would be the first to 
complain. 

“Don’t you remember how nice it is over 


In the living room mother was bending |in the wood-lot?” Priscilla suggested tim- 
with a puzzled look over the paper pattern j idly. 
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“No, it’s horrid,’ snapped Persis, vin- 
dictively. ‘‘Besides we’re most to the 
trolley line now.” 

They were a little rested by the time the 
car came along, and the conductor stopped 
at their signal. They had never been alone 
on the car before because the line was so far 
from their house; but in the city they had 
often been allowed to ride round a circuit 
without getting out, and they were not at all 
afraid. 

When they came to Greenville, they wan- 
dered through the main street of the little 
town, admiring the circus posters and ex- 
amining with interest the store windows. 

At the end of the long central street the 
houses were farther apart, and in the distance 
the trees“of a.small park lured them on. 
By this time they were really and truly 
hungry, so hungry that frosting on ginger 
cakes seemed of very small account if only 
they could have the cakes. It seemed harder 
to ask for food at these houses than at the 
old lady’s farm, but Persis said sturdily:— 

“We must, or we'll starve. First we’ll ask 
for some milk, and then for some bread to 
put in it, and then they’ll offer us other 
things.” 

Two solemn little girls climbed wearily 
the steps to the next house, and asked 
humbly for a drink of milk. The maid who 
came to the door ordered them rather sharply 
to go round to the back entrance, and her 
severe voice scared them so much that, 
without stopping a minute, they ran away 
as fast as they could. 

““My, she’s worse than Katie,”’ exclaimed 
Persis. 

At the next house there was a cross dog 
who growled and showed his teeth; the 
house beyond was apparently closed for the 
summer; and the house after that was next 
to the park entrance. They went round 
to the back door. 

“We've nothing for you,” said a queer- 
looking woman, who held a handkerchief 
to her eyes and seemed to be half crying. 
“The lady would give you a card for the 
Associated Charities, only I can’t be both- 
ered with getting it now. I’ve got a pebble 
or something in my eye, and I can’t see a 
thing.” 

Persis and Priscilla pitied her very much 
as they wandered into the park, forgetting 
for a few minutes their own troubles. Never 
in their short lives had the day seemed so 
long, and they were surely yery tired, for, 
when they lay down on the grass, they had 
hardly time to say how good it felt when 
they were both sound asleep. 

When they awoke, it seemed as if they 
had slept a long time. ‘The sunshine was 
gone, the air was cooler, and a policeman 
was bending over them. Priscilla began 
to cry, but Persis sat up and rubbed her 
eyes. 

“Don’t cry, Priscilla,” she said, and she 
smiled confidingly into the policeman’s 
eyes. ‘‘Policemen always take care of little 
girls.” To tell the truth both had forgotten 
that they ever meant to run away. They 
just longed to go back to the dear little 
brown cottage. When they had told the 
kind policeman that they wished to go on 
the cars to Fenton and that they had the 
money for their fare, he hurried them along 
and settled them comfortably on the front 
seat. 

“He must think it’s awfully late for us to 
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be out,” said Priscilla, miserably. ‘‘I don’t 
see how we can ever walk home, do you?” 
She was drooping and weary, even though 
refreshed by her nap and the hope of getting 
home again. 

“No, I don’t,” said Persis, frankly, ‘‘ but 
we've got to, whether we can or not,”’ shut- 
ting her mouth firmly. ‘‘We’ve got to, if 
we have to crawl.”’ : 

But the best luck of the day befell them 
when, as the car stopped to let them off, they 
saw young Dr. Barnes a little ahead and 
managed, by shouting and running, to make 
him hear them. They knew he would take 
them to their gate, and he did. He asked 
after their mother and wanted to know 
when Aunt Jennie was coming, but he never 
seemed to wonder where they had been nor 
why they were out so late. 

Their hearts trembled when they climbed 
the slope from the gate to the brown cottage, 
but to their surprise there were no signs of 
excitement about the house. Was every- 
body out hunting for them? Then they saw 
mother and Aunt Hannah sitting peace- 
fully on the piazza. 

“Here come the children,’ said mother, 
cheerfully. ‘‘You’ve had a nice long morn- 
ing, haven’t you? Put on your white frocks 
for dinner, for Cousin Jennie will be here 
after all, and I’ll come to button you up 
and tie your ribbons.” 

Explanations froze on their lips, and the 
twins went upstairs slowly. 

““Goodness, gracious, sakes, alive,’ said 
Persis. ‘‘It isn’t night at all, it’s just 
cloudy.”’ 

They looked at each other in stony silence, 
but that night they told mother all about it. 


Her First Calfers. 


’ 


Jeannette was lonesome. She had been 
having a perfectly lovely time in the garden, 
making dolly hats of hollyhocks and trim- 
ming them with wreaths of forget-me-nots, 
until a thunder shower drove her into the 
house. Now she stood with her little pink 
nose pressed against the pane, watching 
a robin take his bath in a tub made of a tin 
ean, and wishing with all her heart and soul 
that she had some one to play with. 

They had only recently moved to the new 
house, and as yet she had made no friends. 
The old home stood on a street that fairly 
bubbled over with children and kittens and 
fat, sprawly puppy dogs. Here the beauti- 
ful stately homes seemed to shelter only 
grown-up people, dreadfully stiff, dignified 
people who hurried by you on the street 

_ without even a smile. 

“T wish,’’ she said for the forty-’leventh 
time, ‘‘I had somebody, mamma, ’sides you, 
to play with. I want to go back to our old 
brown house, so I can have some fun,” she 
finished with a dolorous little sigh. 

Mother was sewing by the library window. 
Presently she laid down her. work and 
laughed merrily. 

“Jeannette, you are going to have com- 
pany. Your very first caller is coming up 
the steps this minute,—the dearest little per- 
son allin silvery gray,—and she has brought 
her baby. There, she is calling to you. 
Don’t you hear? Run and let her in.” 

A calier with a baby, and Jeannette loved 
them dearly! How splendid! She heard 
first a plaintive, long-drawn-out me-ow, then 


several quick, impatient little cries. The! 
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little lady in gray did not like to be Kept 


waiting in the rain. 


Jeannette opened the door, and in there 


came the prettiest blue Persian pussy-cat, 
with the dearest little fluff of a gray kit. 

“Oh, you beautiful cats,’ cried Jeannette, 
gathering them up in her arms, ‘‘did you 
come to play with me ’cause I was lonesome?”’ 

The mother-cat purred a ‘‘yes”’ in an- 
swer; but the kit, oh, the naughty kit, he 
arched his back and fluffed his tail and away 
he scampered after a ball. His mother 
watched him for a moment as though proud 
of his antics. Then she boxed his ears be- 
cause he growled at her, and away they went 
in the gayest kind of a frolic, with Jeannette 
following close behind. 

The game went merrily on, until Lady 
Bonnie, growing tired, coaxed her son to 
take a nap with his round little head pil- 
lowed on the long soft fur on her breast. 
Then Jeannette’s mother suggested that she 
put her guests in a basket and take them 
home. 

“Sweet Alice will be worried if they are 
gone much longer,’ she said. ‘‘Nora will 
go with you, and you may stay just thirty 
minutes, little Daughter-o’-Mine.”’ 

So Jeannette got a basket, put a cushion 
in it, and, gently lifting Lady Bonnie and her 
kit into this luxurious conveyance, trudged 
away with Nora. 

The silvery-voiced clock in the hall 
chimed the half hour and ticked off five 
more minutes, when Jeannette came flying 
back, bubbling over with excitement. 

“Y’ve had the loveliest time, mamma,” 
she said breathlessly. ‘‘And what do you 
think? Alice is just as glad as she can be 
that I’ve come to live on this street. She 
says she’s watched me, every single day, 
when I played in the garden. And once 
she waved her hand and I didn’t see her. 
She says when Lady Bonnie cried to go out, 
she told her to come straight here. 

“She can’t walk a step, but she can move 
herself around in her wheel-chair. We 
played she was a fairy with wings. She 
wants me to come over every single day. 
Aren’t you glad Lady Bonnie came to call? 
Do you s’pose she understood what Alice 
said?”’ 

“‘T don’t know, dear,’ Jeannette’s mother 
answered laughing, ‘‘but Iam glad she came.” 
Pearl Howard Campbell in Sunday School 
Times. 


The Wise Cat. 


You know there are some people who say 
that cats cannot read good plain English. 
If that is so, will you please tell me how it 
happened that this one came to the front 
door of the Belden family in answer to Ted’s 
advertisement? 

“The mice are eating us out of house and 
home!”’ said Mary, as she brought in the 
cream for breakfast. “I don’t see what 
we will do if we don’t be getting a cat.” 

“We really do need one,” said mother, 
thoughtfully, ‘“‘but I don’t know of a mouser 
anywhere.”’ 

“Why don’t you advertise?’’ joked father, 
as he drank his coffee. ‘‘An ‘ad’ in the 
Gazette or Post ought to bring you one.” 

“Costs too much!”’ laughed mother. 

“Well, then, stick up a sign!” said father. 

Ted thought it over as he finished his 
breakfast. He could “stick up a sign” 
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just as well as anybody. Where should he 
put it? He decided that a good, big, hand- 
some one, done in red paint and pinned on 
the front door, would be as good as any- 
thing; and so, half an hour later, that was 
what callers might have seen if they had 
come so early. It stayed there all the 
forenoon, and this is what it said:— 


ihe A 


. WANTED—A Car. 


A few people saw it and laughed, for it 
was such a big piece of brown wrapping-paper 
and the letters were so big and red and 
scraggy that you couldn’t help seeing them, 
unless you were very, very near-sighted. 

Just before luncheon-time mother had to 
go to the front door for something, and there 
stood a lean, lank gray cat, with one paw 
up trying to catch the fluttering corner of that 
brown paper sign. It seemed as if he were 
trying to say: “‘I’ve come! Why do you 
want that sign any more?” 

“Ted, did you put that thing up there?” 
cried mother, taking the pins out in a hurry, 
and carrying the dreadful-looking sign in- 
side to use for kindling. ‘‘What will the 
neighbors think? Such a front door for 
neighbors to look at!”’ 

“Tt brought the cat!”’ said Ted, in triumph. 

And, sure enough, there was the long, lean 
gray cat, following closely at their heels 
everywhere they went, and meowing for 
food. He turned out a splendid mouser, too; 
and to this day Ted firmly believes in ad- 
vertising—Anna Burnham Bryant, in Sun- 
beam. 


Tamed Birds. 


Curiosity is a strong feature in most birds. 
They will always investigate anything new 
and bright-looking. 

A small blue titmouse we once kept in- 
doors for a week was a regular Paul Pry. 
His little body found its way into every- 
thing. Indeed, he was often nearly drowned 
because, if a pitcher was on the table, he was 
sure to go into it, and to get out again with 
wet wings was not easy. 

The human voice is a great assistance in 
the taming of any wild creature. A soft, 
gentle tone and kind manner will go far to 
win the confidence of birdish hearts. In fact, 
it is only a matter of time and patience: the 
wildest specimens will become friendly. 

At first their apparent tameness is mainly 
“cupboard love,” but in time it does often 
result in real personal affection. Then it is 
delightful to possess a bird who will welcome 
your coming with outstretched wings and 
every sign of overflowing joy. 

A cardinal grossbeak which I once possessed 
for fourteen years would thus greet me, and 
the very tempting food would remain un- 
touched whilst he warbled to me in the most 
gushing manner.—Eliza Brightwen. 


The only vacant seats in the train were 
turned so as to face each other. I told 
my little girl, four years of age, to take the 
seat in front of me, as riding backward 
would not make her sick. She hesitated and 
said, ‘‘I know it won’t make me sick, but, if 
I ride backward, will I go to the same place 
you are going to?”’—Delineator. 
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The Kingdom of God is Within. 


Pilgrim to the heavenly city, 
Groping, ’wildered on thy way, 
Look not to the outward landmarks, 

List not what the blind guides say. 


For long years thou hast been seeking 
Some new idol found each day; 

All that dazzled, all that glittered 
Lured thee from the path away. 


On the outward world relying, 

Earthly treasures thou would’st reap. 
Titled friends and lofty honors 

Lulled thy higher hopes to sleep. 


Thou art heir to vast possessions. 
Up, and boldly claim thine own! 
Seize the crown that waits thy wearing, 
Leap at once upon thy throne, 


Look not to some cloudy mansion 
’Mong the planets, far away. 

Trust not to the distant future, 
Let thy heaven begin to-day. 


When thy struggling soul hath conquered, 
When the path lies fair and clear, 
When thou art prepared for heaven, 
Thou wilt find that heaven is here. 
—Harriet Winslow Sewell. 


New York Letter. 


It was an enviable disposition that 
prompted a certain small girl to say, during 
a protracted rainy spell, ‘‘This will make 
lovely mud pie mixture for me!’’ And, 
when the sun shone, ‘‘This is splendid 
weather to bake my pies!’’ It was a matter 
of mud pies to that child, and to her all 
weather was good. 

We are all, generally, able to congratulate 
ourselves upon the weather that bakes our 
pies; but it is another matter to recognize 
the good qualities in the downpour that is 
helping along the mixture. 

To them whose tastes are of the mud pie 
order this June has been full of “rare days.” 
Nature has set us a radiant example in her 
bush and tree. Growing things have availed 
themselves of this moist, dim month to gajn 
strength ard power to face the hot sunlight, 
which often takes more character than do 
dull, cloudy days. 

The reaction from forced duties has set 
in. Things, many of them, have paused, 
and just at first we are startled by the fact 
that we have time to spare. Fortunately 
for the most of us, other duties will present 
themselves, and we shall merely shift our 
scene of action. 

Mr. Harvey of the Flatbush church will 
hold services during the summer in New 
York, and will be present daily at the Uni- 
tarian headquarters on 20th Street and 
Fourth Avenue. 

The work accomplished by Mr. Harvey 
last summer proved the necessity of having 
one, at least, of our Unitarian ministers 
at his post the year round. Not only was 
Mr. Harvey called upon by New Yorkers, 
but his services were required by friends in 
New Jersey also, whose minister happened 
to be away. 

At Mr. Wright’s church they have ac- 
complished a fine season’s work, and the end 
of the church year is full of encouragement 
and hope. On June 5 Mr. Wright preached 
on “Some Modern Views of Religion”’; 
June 12,‘ Historic Parallels to Christianity”; 
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Jurie 19, “Unused Truth.” On June 3 
there was a very successful Sunday-school 
entertainment. 

The Elizabeth church has had a very 
encouraging season, and on the last Sunday 
of June closes its church doors until Septem- 
ber 11. 

There are three ministers associated with 
the Elizabeth church: Mrs. Antoinette B. 
Blackwell, minister emeritus; Mr. Arthur 
H. Grant, minister; Mr. Herbert Whitney, 
associate minister. 

In many Jersey towns 
hold meetings all summer. For out-of-town 
societies this seems a happy plan. The 
stay-at-homes find in the meetings pleasure 
and opportunity for more leisurely service, 
and at the same time keep before visitors and 
strangers the Unitarian ideal. = 

A recent movement in Jersey City prom- 
ises much interest for next season. Every 
Jersey society and Alliance—and as soon 
as there is a stirring of the waters there is 
an Alliance—means that much gain to Uni- 
tarianism. 

The Washington Heights Society is not 
so confident of success; but that has to 
cope with quite different conditions from 
Jersey ones, and could hardly be expected 
to show the same results. 

On the first of June the doors of Mr. 
Forbes’s church (First Church, Brooklyn) 
were closed until October 1. 

A large committee from the society will, 
during the next four months, canvass thor- 
oughly the field of possible ministers. Mr. 
Forbes’s death is a sad loss to his people and 
the city, but the work he loved goes on as 
he would have it. The Willow Place House, 
under Mr. Newman, does a vast amount of 
good, and the summer is its hardest period 
of labor. 

An appeal was made early in the year for 
funds to carry on extra work. About $240 
were raised. Under intelligent manage- 
ment much can be done with this, and it is 
of great interest to see what evolves. Al- 
ready an assistant has been engaged. ‘The 
hall of Willow House is not half large enough 
to accommodate the children and adults 
who attend, or wish to attend, the entertain- 
ments. A series of pleasant Wednesday 
evenings packs the rooms. Four hundred 
were there one evening recently, and for 
comfort the place accommodates but two 
hundred and fifty. 

Again, a floating bath has been secured 
on the near-by water front, but not without 
a struggle, for the politicians in the next 
ward set up a resolute opposition. The 
men, too, connected with the Willow Place 
work have persuaded the city officials to 
repair the streets in the close vicinity, 
which were in a bad condition. 

A successful hearing on the question of 
a recreation pier before the Local Improve- 
ment Board has been held, and a number of 
public-spirited men and women secured the 
co-operation of several Civic Associations. 
The Local Board has approved the plea and 
sent it up to the next department. <A hear- 
ing before this body will be held this week, 
and all who are interested in the work of 
that section earnestly hope for success. 

A weekly classification of the activities 
of the Willow Place House may be of in- 
terest. There is an indoor playground for 
boys and girls during June and July. To 
every one who realizes the dangers of hordes 
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of children turned loose from school in the 
tenement streets, this undertaking alone 
looms large. Then the gymnasium is open 
several times a week with a good director 
in charge. Games, contests, with prizes, 
and entertainments are the weekly rule. 

There are series of stereopticon lectures 
with a charge of ten cents a course, children’s 
parties, and a story-telling hour every Tues- 
day. In addition to this children needing 
vacations in the country will be sent for two 
weeks at a time free of expense. 

There are. kindergarten classes and 
mothers’ clubs, piano classes, men’s clubs, 
social and civic. There is a trained nurse 
in attendance daily during June and July. 

August seems to be the one unprotected 
month not only at the Willow Place House, 
but among many associations that depend 
upon contributed funds for their existence. 
Every summer month in the city should 
be guarded and provided for. The masses 
of children left to wander at will find plenty 
of temptation in the streets and hallways. 

Some time ago the United States govern- 
ment realized the necessity of patrolling its 
coasts during August, and now our life 
savers include that month in their service. 
I wish we might rise, too, to the thought that 
in the life-saving work among our young, 
August should be included. 

At the Church of the Redeemer, New 
Brighton, Staten Island, the minister, 
Rev. Hobart Clark, will preach his last 
sermon of the season July 10. The church 
will reopen September 18. The past year 
has been a successful year in the church, 
though no startling events have occurred. 
The Parish House Fund has been started. 
The Sunday-school has shown a good record 
throughout the year, and a lawn party is soon 
to be given. 

The Women’s Alliance and the Curtis 
Club have met with much success and have 
planned good work for the future. 

The Flatbush Society gave a unique en- 
tertainment June 10. The programme was 
arranged by a member of the Alliance. 

“In the cool of the evening’’ there was 
a “Dialogue of Heroines.””’ Aunt Jane of 
Kentucky, Mrs. Wiggs of Cabbage Patch 
fame, Maggie Wylie reiterated what every 
woman knows, and Marna Sherwin gave 
“Some Confessions of a Wife,” while Dolly 
Michleham and Lucy Ellen amused every 
one with their monologues. 

The entertainment was very successful, 
socially and financially. 

Brooklyn is facing a religious musical 
struggle that somehow savors of antiquity. 
The Philharmonic Society of New York 
has decided to place the orchestra, with 
Gustav Mahler, conductor, under pro- 
fessional management. By this plan the 
week-day concerts in Carnegie Hall will be 
increased from eight to sixteen pairs, and 
there will be established a supplementary 
series of eight Sunday afternoon concerts. 
To this will be added, so it is planned, a 
regular subscription series in Brooklyn for 
Sunday afternoons. Mr. Loudon Charlton 
will be the manager. 

Now this would seem a thing to be wel- 
comed by all Brooklynites; but, no! con- 
servative orthodoxy rears its head, and there 
is going to be a struggle. One divine threat- 
ens to invoke an old musty law in order to 
down this evil (?). In return one paper 
announces that, if this law is resurrected, it 
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may cut both ways and react upon some 
church services that have paid music—even 
paid ministers. But already letters are 
circulating about, urging independent citi- 
zens and music lovers to put their shoulders 
to the wheel and give progress a jog in the 
right direction. It is believed that the 
threatened opposition will advertise the 
plan more thoroughly than anything else 
could have done, and will probably secure 
for the concerts a popularity that will es- 
tablish them as a permanent feature of 
Brooklyn’s Sunday life. p(s Yate 


Rey. Wiliam T. Phelan. 


Rev. William Tait Phelan, pastor emeritus 
of the Preble Chapel, died at his home in 
Portland, Me., June 5, at the advanced 
age of nearly seventy-eight. Mr. Phelan 
was born July 30, 1832, in Shemogue, New 
Brunswick, the third in a family of ten 
children. After childhood he worked at 
farming and, as a young man, acquired the 
trade of carpentry. At the age of twenty 
he left home for the States, settling in Chel- 
sea, Mass., where he followed his trade for a 
number of years. Then, feeling that he 
would like to make a study of theology with 
a view to entering the Methodist ministry, 
he went to Wilbraham Academy for the pur- 
pose of preparing himself to take up that 
study. Here he labored diligently, support- 
ing himself, meanwhile, by odd jobs of car- 
penter work and a little teaching. Leaving 
Wilbraham, he attended the Allendale School 
in Sterling, Mass., for a time for further 
preparation for his studies in divinity. 
While at this school he became interested, 
through friends, in Unitarianism, and, after 
due consideration, decided to enter Mead- 
ville Theological School, saying afterward 
to friends, ““I went there as a sincere in- 
quirer after truth.’ During his course at 
this school the Civil War broke out. He 
strongly desired to enlist, but was prevented 
from doing so by an accident, which incapaci- 
tated him from leading a soldier’s life. 
Graduating from Meadville in the Class of 
1862, he went immediately to Cambridge, 
where he attended lectures at Harvard 
Divinity School for the greater part of the 
following year. Being now called to the 
pastorate of the old First Parish Church in 
Mendon, Mass., he was ordained and in- 
stalled over that church June 10, 1863, 

the Rev. Rush R. Shippen preaching the 
sermon. Here he remained nearly three 
years. His health failing somewhat, he 
thought it best to resign. This he did, and 
later went to Ashby, Mass., under an en- 
gagement to serve the Unitarian church there 
two years. At the expiration of this term 
of service (May, 1868), he left Ashby, and 
- in the fall was called to the church in Houl- 
ton, Me. This call he accepted, but was 
immediately released from the engagement 
in order that he might reply favorably to an 
invitation from the trustees of the ministry- 
at-large in Portland, Me., to take up its 
work in that city. He came to this work 
Jan. 1, 1869, took it up without formalities, 
and carried it nearly thirty-six years of con- 
tinuous active service. For the six years 
previous to his death he was pastor emeritus 
this work. 
In addition Mr. Phelan served as chaplain 
the City Home for nineteen years; he was 
ent of the Portland Provident Association, 
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which with light and warmth is now being 
diffused through English Congregationalism 
their American brethren may observe with 
thanks the fading away of a possible schism 
which would have brought to all parties 
concerned gloom and disaster instead of 
the glow and glory which presage a revival.— 
The Congregationalist. 


a charitable society, for twenty-five years; 
he was one of the original members of the 
Fraternity Club, a leading literary society, 
and was its secretary for several years; he 
was vice-president of the local Associated 
Charities for a long time, and a member of 
or director in other benevolent organizations. 

Mr. Phelan was married to Ellen C. 
Childs of Leyden, Mass., Nov. 17, 1863. 
Six children have come to them, three of 


whom are now living,—John M., Gertrude A., 


and Nellie C. Phelan. 


In his long service with the ministry-at- 
large in Portland, Mr. Phelan was always 
faithful, courteous, and kind. Thus he won 
the gratitude and love of the people he di- 
rectly ministered to and the respect and 
affection of all who knew him. His life was 
quiet yet full of the movement and richness 
of good-doing. He preached and lived the 


true gospel of Jesus the Christ. 


A. G. PETTENGILL. 
PortTLAND, ME. 


Light following Rest. 


As soon as the Congregational leaders came 
to realize that the peril of rupture had passed, 
they began to shed through the calmed 
theological atmosphere the effulgence of 


fraternal feeling. The British Congrega- 


tionalist affirmed that Mr. Campbell wasn’t 
so bad after all as many wise theologians 


had feared he was. The Christian World 
breathed freer and let out several long- 
suppressed sentences of friendly regard. 
The 
its tearful remonstrances against Mr. Camp- 
bell’s persecutors to weary murmurs, and 
the British Weekly looked consistently in 
another direction. Dr. Horton preached an 
affectionately laudatory sermon on “my 
brother’? Campbell with an admonition to 
his opposers in his text, ‘Refrain from these 
men and let them alone.” ‘The Christian 
World Pulpit promptly published the sermon. 
Mr. Campbell changed the name of his so- 
ciety from the Progressive League to the 
Liberal Christian League, declared in pub- 
lished statements that he had been grievously 
misunderstood, that he was not a Unitarian 
or anything like one, and specifically avowed 
that ‘‘never at any time, either in speech or 
writing, have I uttered a single word which 
detracted in any way from belief in the 
divine dignity and pre-eminence of our Lord 
Jesus Christ or could wound any one’s 
feelings in respect to it.” Dr. Forsyth came 
forward rather late in the day to explain that 
his address at Hull hadn’t been aimed at 
Mr. Campbell at all, but at some unnamed 
“lay amateurs.’”’ Dr. Warschauer in the 
Christian World scolded Dr. Forsyth roundly 
and rather grudgingly forgave him, with an 
intimation that there must be no more talk 
about evangelical tests for membership in 
the Congregational Union. There was a 
chorus of Amens to Dr. Horton’s plea for 
generous sympathy ‘“‘towards Mr. Camp- 
bell as a man of fresh and original mind, 
taught by the Spirit of God, dedicated to the 
Lord, and singularly sensitive to the harsh 
treatment of his fellow-Christians. If they 
could not imitate him, at least let them 
respect and love and help him.” Hardly 
a discordant note is heard now except a 
half-stifled growl or two from Unitarians 
who observe for the time being their body is 
made the “goat.” In the returning peace 


Christian Commonwealth toned down 


A Card from the Editors of “The 


Unitarian.” 

A crisis has arisen which makes it impos- 
sible for the editors of The Unitarian to 
continue to conduct that magazine in con- 
nection with the present publishers. We 
have made to the latter, therefore, what 
seemed to us a very fair and reasonable prop- 
osition of separation, which they have de- 
clined. 

We regret to state, on this account, that, 
so far as the editors are concerned, the July 
and August numbers of The Unitarian will 
not appear; but, beginning with September, 
we shall continue our part in the enterprise 
by the publication of a magazine, to be known 
as The Unitarian Advance, continuing the 
policies and maintaining the traditions of the 
periodical which we have hitherto had in 
charge. 

A most satisfactory arrangement is being 
made with a well-established printing-house 
in the vicinity of New York, which will in- 
sure publication in attractive form and with 
regularity of issue, so that at last we shall be 
able to give to our readers a magazine that 
will do honor to our cause. Although under 
no legal obligation, we shall assume that all 
readers of The Unitarian will consider the 
The Unitarian Advance as the editorial con- 
tinuation of that magazine, and we will fill 
out all unexpired subscriptions with The Uni- 
tarian Advance. 

We believe that the things for which our 
magazine stands are vital, we believe that 
the cause of liberal religion was never so 
urgent as at the present time, and we pro- 
pose to make The Unitarian Advance as 
rationally and effectually the organ of the 
new spirit of religious progress as possible. 

GrorGcE H. BADGER, 

Joun Haynes HOLMEs, 

CHARLES WESLEY CASSON, 

HENRY WILDER FOoore, 

EpGAR SWAN WIERS, 

FREDERIC ROBERTSON GRIFFIN, 

ALSON HAVEN ROBINSON. 
Editors. 


Church Silver. 


The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston offers 
to store, free of charge, all Communion Silver 
prior to 1825 and not in use, with the privi- 
lege of exhibiting the same. Mr. Francis H. 
Bigelow has made inquiries of all Unitarian 
churches in New England established prior 
to 1800, but it is thought that-many churches 
of a later date may have earlier silver which 
has been given by other churches. 

It would be well for all churches having 
any silver to advise the Art Museum and send 
it there to be examined. Many pieces may 
be of great interest, and alcomplete record 
should be made by the Museum of all this 
Communion Silver, and what is not in use 
should be left with the Museum as a per- 
manent loan. A receipt will be given by 
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the Museum, and the church retains the title 
to the silver. Such churches as make some 
use of their silver should send it during the 
summer months so as to enable the Museum 
to examine, photograph, and record inscrip- 
tions and makers’ marks which will give 
added interest to the churches loaning. 

The Museum is planning to hold a very 
important exhibition in 1911 from July 1 
to December 31, and would again like all this 
for the purpose of including it. 

Much silver is stored in vaults where it 
does nobody any good, and it should be de- 
posited in the Museum where it can be seen 
and studied and admired in connection with 
that of other churches. Some silver is also 
kept in houses or churches which are neither 
fire nor burglar proof, and much has already 
been lost. It should all be got together so 
that future generations may know how rich 
and beautiful a heritage from the past still 
exists. 

About sixty churches have so far co- 
operated in this movement, and it is hoped 
that all the churches will join. 

Mr. E. Alfred Jones, the London expert, 
will be at the Museum early in July to make 
an examination of all the silver preparatory 
to writing a book, fully illustrated, on the 
subject. The National Society of the Co- 
lonial Dames have appropriated $500 towards 
defraying his expenses. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


The Ministers’ Institute will hold its next 
meeting at ‘‘The Rockmere,’’ Marblehead, 
Mass., Sept. 26-29, 1910. It is hoped that 
our Unitarian ministers will make every 
effort to attend. This is the only oppor- 
tunity many of us have of coming in vital 
contact with the best and most recent thought 
on problems that concern us all, and in view 
of the excellent programme it seems as if 
no one should pass it by, but rather show his 
loyalty to the Institute, his interest in his 
work, and his appreciation of the scholarly 
and thoughtful side by his presence. The 
Institute not only offers an intellectual treat 
and the attractions of Marblehead, but 
“The Rockmere’’ itself is a rare opportunity 
to meet socially. You cannot afford to miss 
this meeting of the Institute.. It will en- 
large your vision and inspire new service. 
Come, by all means, come, and bring your 
wife with you! Send word at once to Mr. 
G. H. Brackett, ‘‘The Rockmere,’’ Marble- 
head, Mass., to reserve a room for you: 
There are a few single rooms at $2 per day, 
twenty-five or fifty persons can be accommo- 
dated, two in a room, at $2.50 each per day, 
and as many as we wish, two in a room, at 
$3 each per day. 

One word as to the financial end of it. 
The work of the Institute cannot be carried 
on without money, and every minister ought 
to be sure he is a member, and send his dollar 
membership fee at once to the treasurer, 
Rev. John M. Wilson, Lexington, Mass. 
Even if he cannot attend, he can in this 
way help us along, and, if any one feels in- 
clined to send more, or ask his church or 
any lay friend to send a contribution, he 
may be sure such financial aid will be more 
than welcome. We cannot secure our best 
men to come a great distance to speak to us 
without at least paying their expenses, and 
to do this requires money. If this article 


| him send his check to Mr. Wilson. 
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meets the eye of any generous layman, let 
It will 
be greatly appreciated. 
The programme will appear in full next 
week. CuarLEs T. BILLINGS, 
Secretary, Ministers’ Institute. 


Dr. George L. Cary. 


Just as our paper is making up for the 
press, and too late for any extended notice, 
comes the sad news of the sudden death of 
Dr. George I. Cary at Calgary, Alberta. 
He had just passed his eightieth birthday, 
which was duly celebrated in Meadville, 
when he went to visit his daughter, the wife 
of Rev. Frank W. Pratt, intending to return 
to Meadville with Mrs. Pratt and the chil- 
dren. No-particulars concerning his illness 
and death have been received. 


Grove Meetings at Weirs. 


A series of grove meetings will be held at 
Weirs, N.H., July 1-5. On Friday after- 
noon at three o'clock, after a devotional 
service, Hon. Alfred C. Wyatt, mayor of 
Laconia, will deliver an address of welcome, 
to which Rev. Samuel C. Beane, D.D., 
will respond. Prof. James F. Morton of 
Andover, N.H., will give an address on 
“The Meaning of the Ideal.’ At six o’clock 
there will be a reception to officials and a 
reunion, to be followed by a banquet and an 
address by E. C. Carr of Andover, N.H. 
On Saturday Rev. E. J. Prescott will speak 
on ‘‘ Unitarian Missionary Work, Aggressive, 
Progressive, and Constructive.” In the 
afternoon Rev. H. C. McDougal will speak 
on “Unitarian Work in New Hampshire,” 
with discussion on the general topic, ‘‘New 
Hampshire as a Unitarian Missionary Field.”’ 
On Sunday, July 3, Rev. Henry Williamson 
of Dundee, Scotland, will preach, and 
Edwin D. Mead will give an address in the 
afternoon on “‘ The United States as a World 
Power.” The Fourth of July will be cele- 
brated by an excursion on Lake Winnepe- 
saukee, following patriotic address by some 
speaker not yet announced. On July 5 
Rev. John M. Wilson of Lexington, Mass., 
will speak on “ Dante.” 

Further information and programmes may 
be obtained by writing to Rev. George L, 
Thompson, Laconia, N.H. 


The Amherst Summer School. 


May not the name of Amherst be added 
to the excellent list of summer schools which 
President Eliot in the Register issue of June 
16 describes and commends? The third 
year’s session will be held July 25 to August 12 
in connection with the summer school of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College. It 
is specifically for the inspiration and instruc- 
tion of country clergymen, many of whom 
cannot afford to take the course at Harvard, 
much less a trip to Europe. The very fact 
that it is not a denominational enterprise 
and is not in connection with a Divinity 
School, but is fostered by the faculty of a 
State institution of learning, is broadly and 
deeply significant. It is an unusual recog- 
nition that the country minister is to be 
reckoned with for the betterment of country 
life. 
with his environment, that he may be a better 


It is an attempt to help him to fit in’ 
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minister. Those who have attended the 
two annual sessions already held are very 
sure that this unique but timely enterprise 
ought to be better known by those whom it 
is designed to serve. The expenses are very 
moderate, the location in many ways is 
ideal, the fellowship is broad and refreshing, 
and the instruction is of the best, most 
happily relating the practical with the 
ideal, breadth with enthusiasm, the soil 
with the stars. N. S. HOAGLAND. 
TyncsBoro, MAss. 


Unitarian Hospitality. 


Many expressions of appreciation for the 
hospitality received during Anniversary Week | 
have been Offered, and the following letter, 
which I take the liberty of printing, rep- 
resents the feeling that has been invariably 
uttered. Rev. R. F. Johonnot writes:— 


I desire to make acknowledgment of my 
appreciation of the kind hospitality extended 
to me during my attendance upon the Anni- 
versary meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association by the Unitarian Hospitality 
Committee. It was a great joy to me to 
attend these meetings, especially as this was 
my first opportunity to do so for twenty 
years, and I feel greatly indebted to your 
committee and all concerned for the cour- 
tesies extended. Will you kindly extend my 
thanks to the other members of your com- 
mittee and to the generous laymen contrib- 
uting, if such is possible? At least I desire 
to make such acknowledgment as I can of 
the generous hospitality received. 


Each year brings also a hearty response to 
the call for contributions of flowers; never 
have they been more abundant or beautiful 
than during the last Anniversary season. 
It is the wish of the committee that some 
expression of gratitude should reach the 
generous donors, whether they be private 
individuals, churches, Alliance branches, or 
Sunday-schools; and it takes the oppor- 
tunity of this column to thank one and all. 

For the Unitarian Hospitality Committee, 

Grack R. Torr, 
Secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


A Bold Step. 

The Unitarian Sunday School Society 
takes a bold step forward. It is in regard 
to the Sunday-school paper. The change of 
policy may be summarized as follows:— 

1. The paper ceases to be a bi-weekly 
and becomes a weekly. The name changes 
from Every Other Sunday to Every Sunday.* 
There will be four pages instead of eight. 
The general appearance of the paper will re- 
main the same. 

2. The paper will be issued from the first 
Sunday in October to the first Sunday in 
June, inclusive. For the next volume this 
will mean thirty-six issues. While the year 
is thus shortened, the number of papers issued 
is increased by twenty-four, and the period 
of greatest Sunday-school activity is covered. 

3. The price of Every Other Sunday has 
long been forty cents a year, and in the last 
issues of the paper the announcement was 
made that the price was to be advanced 
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to fifty cents, that action having been de- 
cided upon some six months ago. Instead, 
however, of thus advancing the price, it has 
been decided to lower it, making the annual 
subscription twenty-five cents to all. 

This last is the most radical step we have 
taken. It involves a great loss of income 
to the Society. If asked how we can thus 
reduce the price, when it has just been as- 
serted that an increase was necessary in 
view of advancing cost in all things, we give 
two reasons. First, we have resolved upon 
certain stringent economies, which, however, 
will not in the least detract from the value 
of the paper. Second, we expect such an 
increase in the circulation as will reimburse 
our loss. 

Our Sunday-school paper is the only peri- 
odical addressed to the youth of our churches, 
who are to constitute the church of to- 
morrow. It thus presents an admirable mis- 
sionary opportunity. The Sunday School 
Society is a missionary body, and has 
no other justification for existence save as 
it ministers to the Sunday-schools of our 
denomination, and so upbuilds that church 
of to-morrow. How is this our finest mis- 
sionary opportunity to be met? 

On our part, we propose to make the paper 
more virile and more denominational, and 
to bring it, if possible, into closer relations 
with the pulsing, social needs of the day. 
Its aim will be to make the young people 
who read it realize that they live in an age 
of stirring events and great movements, 
and that they belong to a religious body 
which has something to say in regard to the 
solution of life’s problems. 

On the part of the denomination we ex- 
pect hearty co-operation, in as far as our 
aims are approved and our results satis- 
factory. We shall need gifts of money 
from persons and from churches to cover 
our actual cost of publication. We shall 
hope that all schools now taking as many 
copies of the paper as they can well use will 
continue sending us at least as much in 
amount as they sent at the former price, 
that with the balance we may supply Every 
Sunday to schools that need it, but cannot 
afford it. Most of all, we shall use our best 
efforts to place the paper in every Sunday 
School in the denomination, and in each 
school to place as many as can be of use. 
Whether the churches or schools pay for 
all and distribute them free or the pupils 
pay each for his own copy is for others to 
determine. The end sought is that all who 
can be benefited by the paper should enjoy 
that advantage. 

All this means that the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society takes itself seriously as a 
missionary body, looks upon Every Sunday 
as a missionary agency rather than as a 
luxury, and throws itself confidently upon the 
denomination for the support of this bold 
venture. The paper will continue in appear- 
ance and in general character what it has 
so long been: there will be no lowering 
of the literary or artistic standards. But 
readers will observe a greater infusion of 
purposeful stories, articles, and departments, 

_ and, we hope, a growing usefulness in its 
influence. We do not intend to use the 
columns of the Register to plead poverty 
or beg for gifts. The thoughtful will know 
that such a step as we take is taken on faith 
and involves financial loss. And those who 

long to see our work strengthened where 
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such strength will be most effective will, we 
know, support our venture. 

It is by having a definite aim and all pull- 
ing together that we shall reach the desired 
results. 


*The name of a denominational paper is 
a matter of general interest. Our Sunday- 
school paper, for a quarter of a century 
known as Every Other Sunday, must now 
change its name, as it is to become a weekly. 
What shall we callit? Two names are urged: 
Every Sunday and The Beacon. ‘The former 
keeps all that can be kept of the name known 
to a generation. ‘The latter brings into the 
title a word dear to all good Unitarians. 
Perhaps some one will suggest a name that 
is better than either. I wish that every 
man, woman, and child who sees this letter 
would send a post-card to the President of 
the Sunday School Society expressing a 
preference. To be of use, this should be 
done at once, as arrangements for the issues 
beginning the new volume are already under 
way. How do you vote? 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Address of the Field Secretary, 
May 26, {910. 


Rev. Henry W. Foote, one of our vice- 
presidents, and the field secretary for 1909— 
10, said in substance at the meeting held 
on the evening of May 26, in the Second 
Church, Boston, that the time was when the 
organization of the young people in our 
Unitarian churches was venturesome. A 
year ago we knew that something more than 
one-fourth of the churches had young people’s 
organizations, while to-day we know that 
one-half of the churches have young people’s 
organizations. 

A great deal of the accumulated informa- 
tion regarding this work has been done by 
personal visits. Much is being done through 
the movement we call field work; and last 
year it was possible to have a field secretary 
to help carry on this work, the first time in 
our history when such an arrangement was 
possible. 

Mr. Foote then went on to tell of unions 
he visited in the Central West and farther 
West, especially those of the university 
towns. There is no more delightful work 
than visiting the young people’s organiza- 
tions in our university towns. What about 
these young people in these Western States? 
They do not send delegates to Boston: it 
is too far away, and therefore they know 
little about our work. 

A vast majority of the students in the 
university towns come from orthodox homes, 
and, as they take up the study of philosophy 
and science, they go to pieces religiously, 
trying to find some new interpretation of 
life. They are sometimes brought into 
our churches by friends and sometimes 
driftin. We find among these students, then, 
a live, earnest, enthusiastic body of young 
men and women following with eagerness to 
serve humanity. They are seeking the 
stimulus of a rational religion. When they 
go out from the college life, they try to see 
to it that they add their strength to the 
community to which they go. Often if 
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there is no church, they form a good centre 
to start a Unitarian movement. 

Nowhere do we find any better source of 
material for our ministry than in our college 
towns. Everywhere in his visits to about 
fifteen of these university centres Mr. Foote 
reported finding splendid groups of young 
people. What can the Young People’s 
Religious Union as a whole do for these 
young people in the university towns? The 
report of the Policy Committee suggests one 
method of binding these young people’s soci- 
eties more closely to the central organization. 

Mr. Foote then went on to speak of the 
value of the student assistants at Urbana, 
Ill. It has been money well expended. ‘The 
minister is highly enthusiastic, so that every 
minister in the Middle West wants a student 
assistant. In meeting college men and min- 
isters the other day to talk over the prob- 
lems, Mr. Foote found that every one wanted 
student assistants, too. If we can give 
money for this purpose, we can do a two- 
fold work,—we can help the churches and 
the students both. Here are the churches 
where we ought to focus our interests: there 
are no more effective places where we can 
go to work to build into the life of this na- 
tion the ideals we hold. All that is asked is 
that the Young People’s Religious Union 
shall do and give for this cause with what 
earnestness and enthusiasm it can, because 
it will mean eventually reciprocity. 

The time will come, if we give ourselves 
heartily to what the young people in our 
university towns are striving for, that we 
shall have right there strong, self-supporting 
churches. This was the word in a very 
brief and hasty description of what the 
field secretary is trying to do, and he ended 


Addresses. 


_ Rev. Edward A. Horton’s address con- 
tinues to be 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Deaths, 


DOW.—At her home in Milton, June 18, 1910, Miss 
Jane F. Dow, or years, daughter of the late Samuel Dow 
of Boston. 

FAUNCE.—At Kingston, June 23, xoxo, Adeline 
Francis, widow of the late George Faunce, 86 years, 8 
months. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, §. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 
Advice and information given. 
Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. , 
Chapel for services, without charge. 

FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 
Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address “Undertaker, 

Boston.” 


LADY of large experience wishes to help those who 

need help, educationally, in English, music, or 
sketching from nature. Would enjoy reading to those 
who need a reader and companion. Would go where 
desired. Please address E. A. B., care Christian Register, 
Boston, Mass. 


A 


Boston, with two or three others. 
Register, Boston, Mass. 


LADY would like to share housekeeping in her 
large house in pleasant country town, one hour from 
Address P., Christian 
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by an appeal to support heartily and gen- 
erously the work the committee is to do. 
In adopting this policy we have taken a 
forward step. 


| ‘Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Rev. Albert Parker Fitch, D.D., presi- 
dent of Andover Seminary, will preach at 
King’s Chapel, July 3, 10.30 A.M. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, the 
summer union service on Sunday morning, 
July 3, at 11 o’clock, will be conducted by 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham. 


Meetings. 

North Mippiesex CoNFERENCE.—The 
eighty-eighth session of this conference was 
held Thursday, June 16, with the First 
Parish of Tyngsboro, Rev. N. S. Hoagland, 
minister. The meeting was opened with a 
hymn, and then prayer was offered by Rev. 
Granville Pierce of Ashby. In the absence 
of the president, [Abiel J. Abbot of West- 
ford, and the vice-presidents, the session 
was called to order by Rev. George C. 
Wright, the secretary, who moved that Rev. 
Benjamin H. Bailey of Westford be chosen 
moderator of the session. The motion was 
seconded and adopted, and Mr. Bailey 
took the chair with a brief welcome to the 
delegates assembled. The minutes of the 
last meeting were read and adopted. On 
motion, and seconded, it was voted that 
a committee of three be appointed by the 
chair to receive all resolutions, and that 
resolutions be in writing. The chair ap- 
pointed as the committee Rev. Granville 
Pierce of Ashby, Rev. Charles T. Billings of 
Lowell, Rev. N. S. Hoagland of Tyngsboro. 

It was moved, and seconded, that after this 
session of the conference a charge of twenty- 
five cents shall be levied for dinner. The 
motion was debated and lost. 

The chair then introduced as the principal 
speaker of the morning Rev. E. Tallmadge 
Root, secretary of the Massachusetts Church 
Federation, who spoke of ‘‘The Church as 
the Community Builder.’’ The subject was 
discussed by Rev. Pemberton H. Cressey of 
Groton, Rev. C. T. Billings, Rev. Francis 
W. Holden of Milford, Mrs. F. W. Holden, 
Rev. G. C. Wright, and Rev. N.S. Hoagland. 

The noon devotional meeting was con- 
ducted by Rev. Dudley R. Child of Pep- 
perell. 

The minister of the First Parish, in behalf 
of the ladies of it, invited the delegates to 
dinner in the Town Hall. Rev. George 
S. Browne of the Tyngsboro Evangelical 
Church said grace. 

The afternoon began with organ music 
by Miss Belle B. Perham. Mrs. Paul 
Kable sang, and Mr. Horace T. Bancroft 
accompanied with ’cello obligato. The roll- 
call of the churches showed an attendance of 
14 ministerial and 201 lay delegates. A 
collection of $21.16 was taken for the church 
at Francestown, towards the  fifty-dollar 
contribution annually for three years prom- 
ised by the conference last year. ‘The Com- 
mittee on Resolutions presented a fitting 
memorial to the late Rev. William Brown 
of Tyngsboro, which was adopted by a rising 
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vote. The chair then introduced Mr. Frank 
P. Chisholm of the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute, who, by vote of the 
Conference, was allotted time to speak 
briefly of the work being done there. 

The chair then introduced Rev. George 
Willis Cooke of Wakefield, who made an 
address on ‘‘ What the Community of To-day 
demands of the Church.’’ Rev. Richmond 
Fisk, D.D., of Ayer opened the discussion 
of Mr. Cooke’s address, and was followed 
by Rey. C. T. Billings and Rev. G. C. 
Wright. Mr. Cooke had the final word in 
explanation. i 

Votes of thanks were passed to the Tyngs- 
boro parish for generous hospitality, to the 
chair, and to the speakers of the day. Rev. 
B. H. Bailey gave the benediction, and the 
conference adjourned. 


THE NorFroLkK CoNFERENCE.—The summer 
meeting was held with the Wollaston Uni- 
tarian society, on Wednesday, June 8, 1910. 
The day was fine and the attendance good. 
Mr. George Kuhn Clarke of Needham, presi- 
dent of the conference, opened the fore- 
noon session at 10.30 o’clock, for business. 
The reports of the secretary-treasurer showed 
the conference in a flourishing condition, 
and upon an appeal from the committee on 
“saving the old Theodore Parker Meeting- 
house at West Roxbury,” it was voted to 
appropriate the sum of $25 for that purpose. 
A letter of resignation was received from Mr. 
Wilbur H. Powers, as a director of this 
conference, as he has removed from Hyde 
Park to Cambridge. In answer to his 
request, it was voted that the resignation 
be accepted and that the president and the 
pastor of the Hyde Park society be a com- 
mittee of the conference, to appoint a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Powers to fill the unexpired 
term. This committee subsequently made 
choice of Mr. Charles A. Call of Hyde Park, 
who stands duly elected. 

An address was delivered by Rev. A. W. 
Littlefield of Brookline, upon the topic ‘‘ The 
present uses of the Church,” giving, in very 
eloquent and earnest words, the speaker’s 
idea of the great need and the large oppor- 
tunity of the Church to-day. We know 
what the uses of the Church have been 
formerly, always an accepted authority in 
dogmatic theology, often the centre of power 
in a great reform, standing nearly always for 
justice, righteousness, and truth, sometimes 
made the tool of ambitious men to promote 
their own designs and plans, even by wars 
and persecutions. ‘‘The days of such selfish 
and personal uses has ceased, and a broader 
enlightenment has changed all the aspects 
and conditions of human life.” In many 
ways the church of to-day seems to have lost 
much of its olden power and influence. A 
constant lament is heard from all the various 
denominations that the Church ‘‘no longer 
reaches the masses.’?’ Numerous are the 
devices to hold the influence, and often 
churches lose sight of their real purpose in 
the scramble to maintain numbers and popu- 
larity. A better ideal seems to be growing 
in all the churches, however, and the pres- 
ent tendency is towards harmony and co- 
operation in all good causes, and a recogni- 
tion that the highest use is to educate, lift 
up, and purify the life of the individual, to 
train the conscience and ennoble the chara- 
acter. An interesting discussion followed, 
led by Mr. S. Herbert Howe of Marlboro, 
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Mass., who spoke from the standpoint of a 
layman of many years’ steady attendance 
upon Unitarian Church services, and his whole 
address was a plain, straightforward, and 
exceedingly entertaining statement of what 
he believes to be the chief and proper uses of 
the church, and the exercise of its influence, 
through the Sunday services, in the worship, 
the music and the preaching. His word 
was timely, and listened to with intense 
interest by all. 

The conference collection was taken, 
amounting to $21. The devotional ser- 
vice was conducted by Rev. Charles W. 
Casson of Dorchester. A luncheon was 
served in the spacious parlors of the church, 
and a social hour spent in greetings. 

The afternoon session was opened with 
a raise service by Rev. E. C. Butler of 
Quincy. The roll-call of churches showed 
that all the twenty-three churches now have 
ministers except two, and of the twenty-one 
ministers sixteen were present, with all 
but four of the societies represented, two 
hundred and twelve delegates being re- 
ported in attendance. 

Rev. E. S. Meredith gave a brief but very 
eloquent and interesting account of Theo- 
dore Parker’s ministry at West Roxbury, in 
the parish of which Mr. Meredith is now 
the minister. Following Mr. Meredith’s 
discourse, the president called for those in 
the congregation who had known or had 
heard Theodore Parker preach, and four 
persons in the congregation arose. 

Rev. C. F. Dole of Jamaica Plain made a 
strong and convincing appeal for the 
churches to work for the cause of temper- 
ance, declaring the fearful drain which in- 
temperance is making upon the resources of 
our country, giving figures and facts to 
prove the enormous waste of material 
wealth which is so needed for good and -high 
purposes, worse than wasted in drink, the 
most potent destroyer of human power. It is 
the curse of humanity, and dooms not only 
the present man or woman who drinks to 
loss of the intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
powers, but their children and children’s 
children, to many generations. There is no 
call which comes to our churches to-day 
which appeals more directly than this work, 
earnest, sustained work for temperance, and 
a practical simple way is to join our Uni- 
tarian Church Temperance Society and 
strengthen its treasury by the membership 
fee of $1. The president appointed as a 
nominating committee, to report a list of 
officers at the annual meeting in October, 
Rev. George F. Pratt of Dorchester, Mrs. 
Harriet T. Boyd of Dedham, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth T. Daly of Dorchester. The 
thanks of the conference were voted to the 
Wollaston society for their hospitality, to 
the speakers of the day, and the organist. 
The meeting adjourned at 4 p.m. after a very 
pleasant and interesting day. 


Churches. 
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FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—Unitarian Memorial 
Church, Rev. Frank Lowe Phalen: Rev. 
William Bernard Geoghegan of New Bedford, 
Mass., will preach July 3. 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA.—First Unita- 
rian Church: Rev. Charles E. Park of 
Boston will preach at 11 AM., July 3. 
Communion after the service, 
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NANTUCKET, 


TEMPLETON, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
W. F. Skerrye: In a country parish, summer 
With 
the exception of the month of March, when 
the church was closed during the minister’s 
vacation, all branches of work have gone on 
In the course of en- 
tertainments given by the Young People’s 
Union during the winter, Mr. Skerrye de- 
livered four lectures,—on the City of Wash- 
ington, Old Mexico, Egypt, and India,— 
This was 
made possible by the gift of a lantern in 
memory of a lifelong member of the parish, 
whose interest in young people and in all 
that tends to broaden and ennoble their 
lives made it one of peculiar appropriate- 
The chapel is now lighted throughout 
by electricity, the Ladies’ Society and the 
Young People’s Union meeting the expense. 
June 12 our congregation was increased by 
the attendance of the fire department to 
whom Mr. Skerrye delivered an earnest 
devotion and 
in their 
efforts to protect and save the property of 
others in times of danger, he pictured what 
the community might become if all would 
stand together and work in the same united 
fashion to protect our homes and our State 
from dangers more to be dreaded, because 
more insidious, than that of fire, appealing 
to each to do his part toward safeguarding 
and strengthening the home,—to appreciate 
his indebtedness to the State for the security 
which is too often taken for granted, and to 
render a willing and loyal, instead of a 
The Sunday-school, which 
has been under the direct supervision of 
Mr. Skerrye during the winter, celebrated 
June 19 as Children’s Sunday. The entire 
service was carried out by the children, 
and recitations 
gave much pleasure to the older members 
The day proved a 
typical June Sunday, and the simple but 
effective arrangement of wild flowers for 
The 
collection taken on Children’s Sunday is 
devoted to the interests of Country Week 
through the Lend-a-Hand Club. Last year 
by this means they were able to give six 
city children a vacation of two weeks in this 


and winter alike are busy seasons. 


without interruption. 


illustrated by the stereopticon. 


ness. 


address. Commending the 
faithfulness which they display 


grudging, return. 


whose responses, singing, 


of the congregation. 


decoration was the admiration of all. 


town. The ladies are making preparations 
for their annual fair, to be held in July, each 
cause finding its own corps of willing helpers. 


WINCHESTER, Mass.—The Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. William I. Lawrance, minister: 
On the last Sunday in June Mr. Lawrance 
brought his ministry to a close, after a 
pastorate of eleven years and two months. 
Despite the heat, there was a large congrega- 
tion, including several from other churches. 
There was a baptismal service, and members 
were publicly received. Within a fortnight 
twenty-eight have united with the church, 
including thirteen young men and seven 
young women, all of high school age. Dur- 
ing the past year the young men and young 
women of the high school department of 
the Sunday-school, which is also the Metcalf 
Union, engaged in a friendly rivalry in the 
matter of regular attendance at the Sunday- 
school. The young men won, having an 
average of 96 per cent. of their entire enrol- 


Tit JAD Bee, 


Mass.—Second Congrega- 
tional Meeting-house: Rev. Robert Collyer, 
D.D., will preach on Sunday morning, July 3. 
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ladies losing by but a single point. 


the church’s work, and promise great help 
in its future growth and usefulness. 


of our stronger societies. 


Personals. 


Theodore Parker Centenary in Japan. 


The Japan Advertiser has a long report 
of the meeting held on May 14 last in the hall 
of the Unitarian Mission to commemorate 
the life and works of the great liberal 
and philanthropist, 
The spacious auditorium 
was filled with a congregation, chiefly young 
though an exceptional number of 
Representatives of the 
of Christian 
workers in Japan participated. The plat- 
form was beautifully decorated with flowers, 
the walls hung with portraits of Parker’s 
Bryant, 
Parker’s picture, en- 
wreathed with blossoms, was placed in the 
central panel, back of the rostrum. The 
Prot: Ho: 


preacher, reformer, 
Theodore Parker. 


men, 
women were present. 
four liberal denominations 


contemporaries, Channing, Hale, 


Emerson, and Lowell. 


proceedings were in Japanese. 
Minami, editor of the Unitarian Magazine, 
The Rikugo Jassht (Cosmos), presided. 


Unitarian Mission 
Parker’s writings. 


read passages 


Parker anthology made by the late Rev. 


Albert Walkley, copies of which were dis- 
It should 


tributed among those present. 
be mentioned also that an elaborate invita- 
tion to the meeting and programme of its 
exercises had also been widely circulated. 
Dr. Keirn of the Universalist Mission offered 
prayer. The four memorial addresses were 
given by four Japanese scholars: Rev. R. 
Aoki of the German Evangelical Mission, on 
“Our Liberal Task”; Rev. O. Matsuro of 
the Universalist Mission. dwelt on ‘The 
Religion of Parker’; Prof. I. Abe, president 
of the Tokio Unitarian Church, spoke of 
“Parker as Preacher’; the Rev. Dr. 
Ebina of the Congregational Church spoke 
of ‘Parker the Theologian.”” Rev. Clay Mac- 
Cauley pronounced the benediction. So 
ended one of the most significant and beau- 
tiful of the Parker celebrations in this his 
centenary year. 

Rey. Prof. Minami sets out June 21 for 
the Berlin Congress, via the Siberian-Rus- 
sian railway. The Cosmos will contain in 
its June number a full account of the Parker 
meeting. Mr. Minami, who speaks German 
fluently, will make an address at Berlin on 
“VLiberal Christianity in Japan.” 

Mr. MacCauley has just published in a 
Kobe paper a reply, admirable both in its 


ment regularly in the school, the young 
These 
young people, about forty in number, have 
added much to the interest and efficiency of 


The 
church must now enter upon the trying 
period of candidating, but it is so well officered 
and is so united and prosperous that its 
work should not be seriously hindered. The 
Winchester church is rapidly becoming one 


Theodore F. Joseph, the rabbi of the Third 
Street Temple, Troy, N.Y., occupied the 
pulpit of the First Unitarian Church at 
Albany (Rev. Dr. William S. Morgan, min- 
ister) on Sunday morning, June 19, and 
spoke on the subject, ‘“‘ The Union of Creeds.” 


Hymns were sung by the audience and the 
Scriptures read. Rev. Mr. Kanda of the 
from 
Mr. Kanda has recently 
translated into his own idiom the Theodore 
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argument and its spirit, to various attacks 
made by ultra-radicals, Japanese and 
foreign, on the Unitarian Mission, because it 
persists in retaining the name Christian, 
and includes prayers and Scripture reading 
in its Sunday services. 


A Woman’s Victory. 


Dr. W. E. Barton, who is a trustee of 
Berea College, told to the Boston Tvans- 
cript this story of a young woman student 
at that institution who won her place as a 
teacher from a young man who contested it. 
Her name is Luella Hoskins Maggard. 

“Last summer she was hired to teach a 
mountain school where there had been a 
contested election, and there were two rival 
sets of trustees. On the Monday when 
school began she rode up on horseback, and 
a young man came out of the school-house 
and said, ‘Lady, you needn’t fur to light; 
I’m goin’ to keep this school.’ But she ‘lit,’ 
and found inside the two sets of trustees, 
and all the children and most of the parents 
of the district. She immediately called the 
roll, and so did he, and each teacher, in 
opposite front corners of the same log school- 
house, began teaching. Some children gath- 
ered round the one and some round the 
other: the children did their own choosing. 
Things were about even through the spelling 
classes and the elementary arithmetic, 
though with some gain to the lady; but, when 
he began teaching the alphabet by the pain- 
ful old A, B, C, method, the crisiscame. She 
printed on the board, ‘See my cat,’ and 
taught the whole sentence as a unit, the 
three words, and all the letters, before he 
had taught his children the difference be- 
tween A and B. 

“There was no withstanding the power of 
such a miracle, and by noon she had the 
children, and in the afternoon she had un- 
disputed possession of the field.” 


The many friends of the birds, who have 
so often and so energetically protested against 
their use for the adornment of women’s 
hats, will be interested in the fate of the 
Moho, one of the most beautiful of the 
feathered inhabitants of the Sandwich 
Islands. These birds are extinct, and Prof. 
Newton of Cambridge, England, estimated 
that not above half-a-dozen stuffed speci- 
mens of the species exist in the world. 
They were clothed with magnificent yellow 
feathers, and for the sake of these, which 
were employed in making robes for the native 
chiefs of the islands, the birds were relent- 
lessly slaughtered. When the supply be- 
came exhausted, recourse was had to an- 
other yellow-feathered bird of the islands, 
much inferior in beauty. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children's Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homesto needy 
children. : 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, reas. 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


When thou dost tell another’s jest, therein 
Omit the oaths, which true wit cannot need: 
Pick out of tales the mirth, but not the sin. 
He pares his apple that will cleanly feed. 
—George Herbert. 


Cardinal Manning visited a Liverpool con- 
vent, where an Irishwoman was cook. She 
begged his blessing, and, when it was given, 
looked up at his frail figure, and exclaimed, 
“May the Lord preserve your eminence, and, 
oh, may he forgive your cook!”’ 


Monsieur Calino recently sent a new ser- 
vant girl on an errand. Green to city ways, 
she lost her way and did everything wrong. 
“You've no sense at all!’’ Monsieur Calino 
stormed, when she returned. “The next 
time when I want an idiot to do an errand 
for me, I’Il—I’ll go myself!’’ 


“This cook-book will do very nicely,’ 
said Mrs. Nuwedd to the book department 
clerk; ‘‘and now I want a good, standard 
work on taxidermy.” ‘‘We don’t keep any 
in stock,” said the clerk. ‘‘How annoying!”’ 
sighed the young housewife, ‘and I not 
knowing a blessed thing about stuffing a 
fowl!’ 


On a festive occasion Mr. Jones, who is 
by nature courtesy itself, complimented a 
middle-aged lady upon her dress, the upper 
part of which was of black lace. “‘Nothing,” 
said he, ‘‘to my mind is so becoming as black 
and yellow.” ‘Yellow!’ she cried. ‘Oh, 
good gracious! That’s not my dress, that’s 
mel’’—James Payn, in the Independent. 


Johnny had been studying his spelling 
lesson and learning definitions, particularly 
‘of words with prefixes from the Greek.’ He 
had defined monologue as a soliloquy, or 
“one man talking to himself.’’ ‘Now what 
is a conversation between two persons?”’ 
asked his teacher. ‘‘A dialogue.” ‘‘And 
between more than two persons?” “A 
pollywog,”’ answered Johnny, promptly. 


A negro, says Mr. Thomas Kane in the 
Interior, was pressed to tell why he had left 
the Methodists and joined the Episcopal 


Church. ‘‘Why did you do it?’’ was the 
question. ‘‘Well,”’ he replied, ‘““we is moh 
oddehly; we has moh style.” ‘Yes, but 
what do you do?” ‘‘Well, fo’ one thing, we 


has responsible readin’s.”’ ‘‘ Well, what else?”’ 
“‘Well, we has Roman candles on de alteh, 
and den we buhn insec’ powdeh.”’ 


The Ingrahams were entertaining two 
friends at dinner. Mr. Ingraham suddenly 
observed, to his horror, that the sugar-bowl 
was the old one, with both handles broken 
off. In vain he endeavored, by mysterious 
nods and winks, to direct Mrs. Ingraham’s 
attention to it. She either did not see or 
would not see the mutilated piece, and his 
patience gave way. “‘Cornelia,’’ he said, with 
some sharpness, ‘‘do you think we ought to 
use a sugar-bowl when we have company with- 
out ears on?’’—Youth’s Companion. 


One fall Farmer True sold a large part 
of his hay in order to buy some new green 
blinds for his house and a smart kitchen 
clock. ‘The neighbors heartily disapproved. 
Spring came, and with it the downfall of his 
pride, for alas! he had not hay enough to 
feed his cattle until they should be turned 
out to grass. Thereupon he humbly sought 
a neighbor, and asked him if he had any 
hay. to lend. ‘“Well,’’ said the neighbor, 
deliberately, stroking his chin, ‘“‘I dunno’s 
I’ve got any hay to lend, an’ I dunno’s 
I’ve got any to sell. Why don’t ye drive 
yer cattle up an’ let ’em look at yer green 
blinds an’ hear yer clock strike?’’ But he 
sold him some just the same. 


The Christian Register 
HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tue Portry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
=e carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tue Mosic is throughout melodious and singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

Tue SERVICES occupy 110 pages,and are a notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 
for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture 
passages suitable for childhood and capable of a liturgical 
treatment, interspersed with simple and singable anthems, 
canticles, and responses. 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. : 

CoMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked gaesty of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness. The tunesgo. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity. . . . Altogether the com- 

iler has touched his constituency at all points, and his 

k will be welcomed by every class that it should seek 
to reach.” : 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian: 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ...It marks a decisive step in advance and 
ought to make the application of another Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unnecessary for 
some time to come. .. There is a most excellent collece 
tion of service, with a generous range and logical develop- 
ment combining simplicity, dignity, and variety with rare 
discrimination. . . . It will be good fortune, indeed, for a 
eneration of boys and girls born into the heritage of our 
ree faith, that their childhood needs for spiritual incentive 
can be ministered to by an instrument of service and song 
so bahia Ho adequate as this.” 

From . Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... Many schools must be ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our liturgy, whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this book is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev, Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society : 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without a breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. There are two 
other features that I like especially, the inclusion of a num- 
ber of excellent poems and the splendid material for ser- 
vices of worship for use in the home. I am looking for- 
werd to using the first part of the book in my own 
amily. 

Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers, If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


Educational. 


The Highland Military Academy 


WORCESTER, MASS. Established in 1856 
Healthful location in the “Heart of the Commonwealth.” 
Efficient faculty. Preparation for the best institutions. 
Terms $400. Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton. D.D.,LL.D., Visitor. 


Address Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Headmaster. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDutffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffiie, A. B. 


(24) [JUNE 30 1910 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 6O., LTB. 
LONDON 


THE TEMPLETON INN 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 


‘In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands”’ 


Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 
air, pure water, best of beds, good 


food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PEercivaL BLopGETT, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1910. 


Educational, 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for beth sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate T. P. FARR, Principal, 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees. 
For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS, For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL aA 


ful, in one of New England’s most beautiful residential 
villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. Thorough 
preparation for college. Unusual attention given boys 
under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for all. Large, 
airy eri lad with swimming pool. For catalog, address 
Dr. G. R. Wute, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 
POWDER POINT, - DUXBURY, MASS. 
Box 638. F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine gymnasium, new this year, 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 


tificate. 
General high school course. Postgradu- 


ate work. 
Music and Art. 
Domestic Science. Commercial Course. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


